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XVI—THE NATURE OF TRAGEDY 


The inadequacy of our current literary terms is 
nowhere clearer than’ in the case of tragedy, despite the 
amount of energy that has been spent on efforts to define 
it. Beyond or below the incontestable examples—the 
masterpieces of Auschylus, of Sophocles, of Shakespeare— 
stretches a wide and uncertainly bounded territory, some- 
times thought of as including almost any play of a fairly 
serious sort, sometimes divided according as its occupants 
present, or fail to present, certain accepted features. The 
former point of view leads to regarding as vaguely tragic 
even plays that end in no positive catastrophe, the latter 
to compiling lengthy catalogs of pieces that have nothing 
of the tragic form but the label. At first sight it may 
seem that there is a radical difference between plays which 
end in downfall and death and those in which a threatened 
woe is at length and completely averted; but if we limit 
the name of tragedy to the former class, we are forced to 
deny it to pieces that have traditionally laid claim to it, 
and thus to show how hard is the task of drawing positive 
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distinctions. If we feel that the Agamemnon of A‘schylus 
is really more akin to Macbeth than to the bloodless 
products of a mistakenly classicizing Renaissance, we 
may yet find it hard to justify that feeling on the basis of 
the current conceptions, or to account for numerous facts 
which the actual plays present. Why, for instance, are 
the best examples of tragedy confined almost entirely to 
certain well-marked periods—Greek to less than a century 
between Salamis and the death of Sophocles, Elizabethan 
either to the seven years between 1586 and the death of 
Marlowe or to the decade 1599-1609, French to the some- 
what longer but far less well filled interval between the 
Cid in 1636 and Phédre in 1677? Why, again, are tragic 
herves usually of royal or nob!e rank? Why is the action 
usually set in a more or less remote time? Are traits like 
these essential to the form, or merely adventitious? To 
answer such questions, we need to examine two matters: 
the nature of the material best able to yield the tragic 
effect, the nature of the faculty by which that material is 
to be contemplated. The present paper—in rather sum- 
mary fashion, and with no pretence at an exhaustive review 
of authorities—will attempt this double task. 
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It may seem a commonplace to affirm that a tragic reac- 
tion cannot be secured unless the material manifests the 
presence of positive and malevolent evil, frankly faced and 
mastered by the dramatist, without misrepresentation or 
evasion; that no tragedy was ever created by a dramatist 
who distorted the inevitable march of events to secure a 
happy ending, or who sought to attenuate the sinister and 
malignant aspects of human destiny. Yet the point has 
been an occasion of error ever since Aristotle, by his uncer- 
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tainty as to the real nature of tragic material, not only 
confused his own treatment of the problem, but left the 
confusion as a legacy to ensuing ages more desirous of 
justifying his authority than of examining the actual facts. 
Hence an appraisal of the Aristotelian view must precede 
any effort at progress in a better direction. 

Aristotle rightly insists, in his discussion of the plot, 
that the tragic effect should arise from the very nature and 
connection of the events with which it deals;! but he 
clouds his analysis of the matter by failing to make clear 
that these events must be of a certain kind. There is noth- 
ing about the famous recognition and reversal that restricts 
them to tragedy; they may occur in comedy, as may 
the error (a4uapria) which is indeed a fertile source of 
dramatic complications, but not necessarily of tragic ones 
unless the conditions are appropriate. On these conditions 
Aristotle touches somewhat lightly ; the statement that they 
must be such as to arouse terror or pity does not carry us 
far, nor is the matter much advanced by the brief remarks ? 
concerning the md@os, “a destructive or painful action, 
such as deaths on the stage, wounds, and the like.” Such 
events, tho they may have some tragic value in themselves, 
are much more moving when they occur between persons 
closely related; so that themes containing them are those 
especially to be sought by the tragic poet. So far the 
statements, tho rather sketchy, are sound; but now enters 
a disturbing factor, the fact that these themes involve an 
element which may be thought morally repulsive. Accord- 
ingly Aristotle (whether consciously or not the method of 
the Poetics does not enable us to say) begins to reverse his 


18 airijs ris cverdcews TH mpayudrwy.—Poetics, xtv, 1. 
* x1, 6. It is only fair to say that some scholars think our text of 
the Poetics defective at this point. 
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position, until he ends by declaring that it is best that the 
real nature of the deed be discovered before it is actually 
done, and that by the discovery it be averted. His previous 
words, however, have distinctly committed him to the posi- 
tion that the unhappy ending is best. It is the preference 
for it that makes Euripides “ most tragic” (xu, 6); the 
happy ending suggests comedy, “in which nobody kills 
anybody ” (x11, 8); and the ridiculous, with which com- 
edy deals, is “ painless and not destructive” (v, 1), the 
exact opposite of the tragic 7dOos. 

Seemingly we have here a hopeless discrepancy; and 
certain attempts to explain it only set it in a sharper light. 
Professor Bywater, for instance, says: 

Aristotle’s view of the construction exemplified in the Iphigenia 
in Tauris is presumably this, that the full effect of tragedy is 
attained in the most artistic way, without the adjunct of physical 
suffering, and with the minimum of offence to our moral sensibilities. 
His ultimate preference for this construction is intelligible enough 
in itself; and we have been prepared for it to some extent by his 
recognition throughout this chapter of the legitimacy of a situation 
like that in the Iphigenia, in which the deed of horror, though con- 
templated, is not actually carried out. The criterion which now 
determines the relative values of the possible situations in Tragedy 
is a moral one, their effect not on the emotions, but on the moral 
sensibility of the audience. . . . In chapter xu Aristotle was think- 
ing only of the emotional effect of tragedy as produced by the most 
obvious means; here he comes to see that the same effect may be 
produced in a finer form without their aid.’ 


But it is not true that the effect produced by the Iphigenia 
is identical with that produced by plays ending in a 
catastrophe; it is not a question of a similar effect more 
or less “ finely” produced, but of two effects radically 
dissimilar. Not only is there something disconcerting in 
a view that would make the Iphigenia “ finer” than the 


* Aristotle on the Art of Poetry (Oxford, 1909), pp. 224-5. 
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Oresteia or the Gdipus; there is an absolute confusion 
between matters which would be kept apart by any observer 
who was not led astray by the desire to justify Aristotle 
at whatever cost. 

So far as Aristotle himself is concerned, the error would 
seem to have arisen from his over-intellectual approach to 
the problem, which led him to substitute ingenious effects 
of plot for the genuine tragic material, and to underesti- 
mate the “ sense of sin ”—traits, by the way, which explain 
his fondness for Euripides, and his almost total ignoring 
of Aschylus. Conscious wrong-doing and deeds of horror 
are too strong meat for him, as they have been for many 
since his time. But whatever the views of Aristotle ard 
his commentators may be, we must recognize that a type 
of drama exists that deals with material in which moral 
evil is implicit, and ends in the downfall of at least some 
of its participants; and it is further obvious that the 
emotions normally thought of as tragic are most readily 
generated by plays of just this type. Hence we may fairly 
ask whether these emotions can ever be roused when the 
elements just named are absent. Does not their absence 
produce mere excitement and interest, as in the Iphigenia 
itself, that typical play of romantic adventure? Surely 
common sense must put such a play, as well as such a 
character-study as the Philoctetes of Sophocles, on the 
other side of the line from the @dipus, the Hippolytus, or 
the Agamemnon. 


*In the Renaissance, Castelvetro (1505-71) noted Aristotle’s incon- 
sistency, and held that mdé@os should have been defined more fully. 
He also held that “tragedy without the sad ending cannot reason- 
ably excite, and, as experience shows, does not excite, fear or pity.” 
Cf. H. B. Charlton, Castelvetro’s Theory of Poetry (Manchester, 
1913), p. 98. Otherwise, of course, he has his full share of Renais- 
sance delusions. 
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Without the presence of evil, then, a tragic reaction 
cannot result. It will not be generated by mere passion, 
however excessive; by a mere clash of wills, where 
neither side is palpably in the wrong; nor yet by a simple 
error of judgment. Each of these may lead to dramatic 
complications, but not to tragedy unless the act of passion 
in question be of a sort to rouse the latent evil which must 
always be presupposed. Plays like Romeo and Juliet or 
Antony and Cleopatra contain no such element, and there- 
fore fail to excite in us a reaction of the same kind as that 
excited by Hamlet or Macbeth; whereas in The Merchant 
of Venice there is a clear possibility of tragedy in the rela- 
tions of Shylock and Antonio, which, however, it was no 
part of Shakespeare’s purpose to work out. The vague 
perception of this condition, without a close analysis of its 
nature, accounts for the numerous attempts to explain why 
Romeo and Juliet is not precisely a tragedy, or how it 
would become one if the meaning of the term were slightly 
and conveniently enlarged. Such attempts have often done 
much credit to their authors’ ingenuity; the only fault to 
be found with them is that they miss the essential point. 
At the same time, it would be an equally grave error to 
suppose that the writer of tragedy seeks aberrations and 
horrors for their own sake; however relentlessly he may 
lead us to contemplate crime and atrocity, he does so that 
he may show us in them a significance. Aschylus does not 
shrink from revealing Clytaemnestra bedewed with her 
victim’s blood ; but what in Seneca and his school would be 
a mere delight in the shambles is in the Greek only the 
prelude to a great moral revelation. Just here, I suspect, 
is the ground for a more rational division between melo- 
drama and tragedy than the familiar formula which would 
base the difference on the presence or absence of a thoro- 
going causal connection. So far as that formula is not 
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the product of the over-intellectual approach to the matter 
already warned against, it derives its validity from the 
dramatist’s success or failure in estimating the moral im- 
port of his theme. 

The presence of evil is thus the basic factor of the tragic 
reaction, on which variations ensue according to the atti- 
tudes toward this evil which the characters in any par- 
ticular tragedy adopt. They may enter an evil course with 
no suspicion of its true nature, like Deianeira with the 
poisoned robe, or remain unconscious of evil at hand, like 
Desdemona; but cases like these seldom afford the sub- 
stance of complete tragedies. More frequently the tragic 
character seeks either to avoid evil when he should face it, 
or to turn it to his own ends, thereby bringing into play 
what Professor Bradley has admirably called “ the incal- 
culability of evil—that in meddling with it human beings 
do they know not what.”* Hamlet, deferring his ven- 
geance only to fall amid a welter of slaughter; Iago, find- 
ing what is meant for a mere malicious intrigue turn to 
the undoing of his foes and of himself; Macbeth, thinking 
to dominate the forces of evil, and in truth made their 
helpless tool—these are figures in whom, and in whose 
like, the true power of tragedy becomes fully manifest. 
Every real tragedy must, with whatever preliminaries, 
lead to a crisis, in which the potency of evil, and the strug- 
gle of the participants as they yield to or defy it, inexor- 
ably precipitate a catastrophe. 

In a sense the peculiar effect of tragedy will be best 
preserved when this catastrophe is far-reaching or com- 
plete; but to maintain that it is the sole admissible type 
of ending is to disregard the evidence of actual practice. 
A catastrophe for at least some of the participants is neces- 


5 Shakespearian Tragedy, p. 386. 
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sary, if we are to receive a true tragic reaction, not merely 
interest and excitement; but the whole history of tragedy 
proves that the quiet close, the destiny worked out by strug- 
gle and acceptance, is a legitimate goal of tragic endeavor. 
It is merely in the power of the writer to decide whether 
he shall end the action before such a point is reached, or 
extend it to the inclusion of peace and reconciliation; the 
nature of the motive, the intent of the writer, the taste of 
the time, will contribute to the decision of the problem. 
We see (Edipus with blood-stained eye sockets on the 
threshold of the Theban palace; but we also see him when, 
purified and made wise by suffering, he passes to his tomb 
in friendly Attica. If, in other cases, we are left with the 
catastrophe itself, it is not, in the finest work, with a sense 
of rebellion and futility, but rather in a state which com- 
bines perception of the mystery of things with some degree 
of resignation. Tragedy, as it faces evil, makes us sympa- 
thize with the qualities of those who combat it, even if their 
struggle proves unavailing; and contact with intensity, 
however manifested, must to some degree invigorate. 
Here, and not in any mechanical theory of purgation or 
poetic justice, is to be found the true function of tragedy, 
and the true reason for its existence. 


II 


To show what material is best adapted to tragedy is only 
half our task ; for the history of drama proves conclusively 
that tragic material is no guarantee of tragic result. That 
can follow only when the material is contemplated from a 
particular point of view, under the guidance of a particu- 
lar faculty ; and our next business is to ascertain what that 
faculty may be. Assuredly the writer of tragedy can dis- 
pense neither with the basic sense of fact which gives him 
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the perception of reality, nor with the constructive reason 
which orders the facts observed; but these, in themselves, 
are not enough. The sense of fact is entirely capable of 
recording the non-significant, whether in actual life or in 
a written source; in the former case tending toward a nar- 
row realism, or a delight in the mere brutality of crime 
(as in the Elizabethan murder-play), in the latter toward 
an accumulation of petty and confusing details. So the 
reason may be diverted by a fallacy, as in the case of the 
neo-classic Unities, or led to impose on the material an 
order superficially logical, but at variance with the deeper 
truth of experience, as in the inexpedient moralizings of 
“poetic justice.” ® Thus the necessity remains that the 
power which shall supplement or correct these errors of 
the sense of fact and the reason shall be the imagination. 

In a previous paper’ I have briefly set forth what I 
regard as the distinguishing features of the imaginative 
faculty—its union of concision and amplitude, its ability 
to deal only with material previously selected and ordered. 
The first of these is attested whenever a tragedy is beheld 
or read by a responsive spectator or reader; the effect ex- 
pands and deepens as it proceeds, as under the influence 
of evil the characters acquiesce in or resist it, in either case 
to their undoing, and yet with a development of intensity 
which is in itself invigorating; so that we are given an 
intense vision of the deeper aspects of life unperturbed by 
too much ingenuity of explanation. Even when (as so 


* There is also danger that the pleasure of construction will lead to 
an excessive ingenuity of plotting, and to such over-valuation of that 
element as we had occasion to note in Aristotle. Only the supreme 
skill with which Sophocles brings out the essential humanity of his 
hero saves the @dipus Tyrannus from becoming a mere intricate 
piece of mechanism. 

"A Definition of the Lyric, in these Publications, xxx1m, esp. 
pp. 593-5. 
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often in Elizabethan work) we must make allowance for 
sub-plots and general intricacy of action, the genuinely 
tragic portion exhibits a potency which subdues or casts 
aside the alien and the non-essential ; * yet it remains true 
that the conciser form permits the purer result, as in 
Othello and Macbeth contrasted with Hamlet and Lear. 
Just how this simplification of the material may be accom- 
plished is a question deserving a somewhat closer analysis ; 
having seen how the substance of tragedy is distinguished 
in kind, we have now to note how it is constituted in 
degree. 

It i clear from experience that the material best suited 
to the needs of tragedy will be caaracterized by a certain 
remoteness; it is not taken from the writers’ immediate 
surroundings, or at least it does not pretend to reproduce 
those surroundings with minute fidelity. Most frequently 
this remoteness is inherent in the material, as in the tragic 
themes of the Greeks, cleared of encumbering details in 
the process of transmission, or, to a considerable degree, in 
those which Shakespeare and his contemporaries drew 
from British legend, or from a romantic and really non- 
existent Italy. Sometimes, however, it is secured by the 
writer’s deliberate choice, as when Synge goes for subjects 
to the distant and primitive Aran islands, or Mexterlinck, 
in L’Intruse and Intérieur, regards Flemish life thru a 
veil which obscures the minutely characteristic, but leaves 
visible the transformable essentials. But usually it is 
simpler to accept a theme which has acquired its remote- 
ness in transmission, a fact which explains the retention 
of certain themes in different periods, and their reinter- 
pretation by a succession of dramatists, because of their 
demonstrated suitability. 


*I have been interested, in re-reading The Witch of Edmonton, to 
note how completely the comic portions drop out of recollection. 
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Just in proportion as a tragic theme lacks remoteness, 
just so far it becomes intractable by excess of diverse and 
accumulated detail. Especially is this true of two sorts of 
motive—the purely historical, and the domestic. The 
former, tho it has a connection with the genesis of tragedy 
and ‘has always been more or less practised, is usually so 
restricted by its accepted historical facts that freedom of 
treatment is made impossible; or, in the effort to make 
the matter more unified, there comes to be excessive reli- 
ance on moralizing and poetic justice. This is strikingly 
exemplified in the historical plays of Jonson and Chap- 
man, which enforce an overt moral doctrine at the expense 
of flexible response to the variety of experience ; ° whereas 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar is faithful to essential truth 
despite the anachronisms which roused Jonson’s scorn, and 
Chapman comes closest to tragedy when, in Bussy 
d’Ambois, he maguifies a contemporary action by viewing 
it thru an imaginative, even if turbid, haze. To an even 
greater degree is the domestic drama likely to be over- 
cumbered with detail, or drawn aside into delineation of 
social conditions. Such Elizabethan plays as Heywood’s 
Woman Killed with Kindness pass into the milder regions 
of comedy of manners varied by pathos; Ibsen’s later 
social dramas are cramped by the insistence on the details 
of narrow Norwegian life. The amount of detail assimi- 
lable by a tragic imagination will naturally vary to some 
extent; but it is surely not the part of wisdom to select a 
theme which is almost certain to resist satisfactory treat- 
ment. 

This way of regarding the matter puts in its true light 


*“ Material instruction, elegant and sententious excitation to 
virtue, and deflection from her contrary, being the soul, limbs, and 
limits of an authentical tragedy.”—Chapman, Dedication of The 
Revenge of Bussy d’Ambois. 
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that preference of tragedy for royal or noble heroes which 
has in its time caused so much needless perplexity. It is 


only natural that a motive interesting enough to be handed 


down should concern itself with the men of mark whose 
deeds were alone thought worth remembering, and who 
were recalled in their moments of great or striking action, 
not in those of daily and casual intercourse. We can see 
how the Renaissance delusion that tragedy concerned itself 
with royalty, comedy with ordinary folk, grew up; we 
should see with equal clearness that it was a fallacy based 
on a false association» Yet- it has continued to tinge 
critical discussions even to the present day. Professor 
Bradley writes of the Shakespearean hero: 

His fate affects the welfare of a whole nation or empire; and when 
he falls suddenly from the height of earthly greatness to the dust, 
his fall produces a sense of contrast, of the powerlessness of man, 


and of the omnipotence—perhaps the caprice—of Fortune or Fate, 
which no tale of private life can possibly rival.” 


So Professor Butcher opines *' that “ the private life of an 
individual, tragic tho it may be in its inner quality, has 
never been made the subject of the highest tragedy.” 
Passing over the use of so ambiguous a term as “ private 
life,” 1° we should certainly distinguish between the legen- 
dary kings of Shakespeare and such a narrower court 
atmosphere, with its excessive emphasis on loyalty to the 
sovereign, as we find in Beaumont and Fletcher. The 
former have a rational connection with the determinant 
condition just discussed, the iatter is the product of a 


*” Shakespearian Tragedy, p. 10. 

% Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, p. 270 

™“Tl ne s’agit point dans ma tragédie des affaires du dehors. 
Néron est ici dans son particulier et dans sa famille.”—Racine, 
Britannicus, Premiére Préface. And surely Othello is not much con- 
cerned with its hero’s public career. 
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specific state of society at a given time; but the value of 


either would seem to depend on the particular case, and 
not to derive from any general principle. I doubt if most 
persons find the state of Denmark an element in their 
reception of Hamlet’s fall; and still less would the legen- 
dary Britain of Lear exert any active claim on our sympa- 
thies. The case of Scotland in Macbeth is indeed more 
moving; but there again it is a question of emphasis in a 
particular tragedy, not of a widely applicable rule. 
Finally, this conception of tragedy as primarily imagin- 
ative explains its almost constant use of verse; that being, 
as we know, the essentially imaginative medium. There 
is, indeed, no reason why a prose play should not oa ocea- 
sion be genuinely tragic, except that prose, by its greater 
capacity for detail, tempts to undue inclusiveness, or to 
material unsuited to imaginative transformation. Such a 
play as Ibsen’s Pretenders proves to excellent effect what 
the tragic impulse can achieve in prose; but here, as else- 
where, the path of least resistance usually proves the best to 
follow. Moreover, within the poetic sphere tragedy pos- 
sesses a kinship with the lyric, historically attested in the 
case of Greek, and continued, under changed conditions, 
by the poetic splendor of the Elizabethans, the diffused 
beauty of diction replacing the specifically lyric element 
originally supplied by the chorus. Some critics, to be sure, 
have regarded this connection as inimical to the best inier- 
ests of tragedy; thus Brunetiére writes: “ Pour aussi 
longtemps que le lyrisme persisterait dans la forme 
tragique, celle-ci ne pouvait atteindre la plénitude, ni par 
conséquent la perfection de son genre.” * None the less, 
when Greek tragedy had succeeded in expelling the intruder 


™ L’Evolution d’un Genre: La Tragédie, in Etudes Critiques, 7me 
Série (Paris, 1903). 
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it did not long survive, nor was the vitality of Eliza- 
bethan tragedy directly proportionate to the absence of the 
lyrical element; and Brunetiére’s notion profanely re- 
minds me of the Irish lad who was so steady that if he’d 
been any steadier he’d have been dead—a rather high price 
to pay for steadiness! The evidence of literary history 
seems rather to show that tragedy must always avail itself 
of the lyric spirit for its full expansion, and that failure 
to do so reduces it to barren exercises of logical ingenuity. 
This conviction has been given definitive form by Pater, 
in words which, tho familiar, still deserve quotetion: 

As, historically, the earliest classic drama arose out of the chorus, 
from which this or that person, this or that episode, detached itself, 
so, into the unity of a choric song the perfect drama ever tends to 
return, its intellectual scope deepened, complicated, enlarged, but still 
with an unmistakable singleness, or identity, in its impression on the 
mind. Just there, in that vivid single impression left on the mind 
when all is over, not in any mechanical limitation of time and place, 


is the secret of the “unities "—the true imaginative unity—of the 
drama.“ 


III 


The concept of a reaction secured by the imagination 
working on material which offers the presence of positive 
and active evil not only provides us with our desired crite- 
rion, but enables us to distinguish two classes into which 
plays outside the true circle fall when one element or the 
other is lacking. In one, the imagination is never really 
brought to bear; either a purely superficial logic gives an 
apparent continuity to the unrelated, or characters with 
no real humanity in them are set frigidly debating an 
alleged moral issue. In the other, we are offered as ends 
what should be only incidental products; in the effort to 
secure a reaction at any cost, excesses of crime or of moral 


™“ Shakespeare’s English Kings (in Appreciations) . 
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obliquity are made the dominant features, and the emo- 
tional tone is exalted beyond sober limits, at the expense 
of imaginative insight and fidelity to the truth of expe- 
rience. Plays of the first class have so little vitality that 
in most cases they are remembered only by the literary 
historian ; but those of the second often have a misleadingly 
specious resemblance to the intensity of genuine tragedy 
which they in truth but parody. It may often happen that 
that intensity may do violence to neo-classic decorum ; that 
the strain to which it subjects the characters may lead 
them to or beyond the verge of madness, may seek relief in 
grotesque humor or savage irony, or may be attended by 
forms and degrees of evil scarcely conceivable to the ordi- 
nary mind. Yet it is the mark of a true tragedy that such 
reactions will seem natural, if not inevitable. The porter 
in Macbeth, the gravediggers in Hamlet, the madmen in 
Lear, are no excrescences, no concessions to the ground- 
lings, but the necessary recoil from the tremendous strain 
under which the characters labor. When, however, these 
products of a true reaction are presented before any real 
strain has called them into legitimate existence, we have 
the crop of absurdities to which unrestrainedly romantic 
tragedy is always prone. 

The perception of this distinction between spurious and 
real intensity allows us to see various additional facts in 
their proper perspective. The genuine tragic reaction 
cannot be secured unless both its creator and its beholders 
consent to share the strain which those actually involved 
in such an action must suffer; and since one party or the 
other may seek to evade this responsibility, it is not strange 
that thoro-going tragedies should be rare. The writer of 
tragedy must not only maintain himself at a pitch of 
imaginative activity which draws heavily on all his 
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powers,!® but the inevitable recoil from that tension must 
be kept congruous with the whole, if lapses into bombast 
or bathog are to be shunned. There is, as we have noted, 
considerable liberty in tragedy for the grotesque or the 
ironic; there is none for the absurd or the flat. The signal 
triumphs of the imagination are accompanied by the ever- 
present perils of relapse, to which even the greatest writers 
are subject; and the pure imagination must always be 
guided by that constructive intelligence which, as Pater 
rightly saw, is really one of its forms. 

No less weighty is the demand which tragedy imposes 
on those who behold it; and from this fact also arise 
obstacles to its full attainment. A given audience may be 
reluctant ¢o undergo its strain; or, in the desire to abet its 
evasion, or (it may be) underestimating its powers of en- 
durance, a given dramatist may consciously provide a 
specious imitation. Doubtless neither public nor play- 
wrights should shoulder the entire responsibility for such 
refusals; at all events, recognition of “the weakness of 
the spectators,” eager for happy endings and for the attenu- 
ation of the tragic severity, is as old as Aristotle. Critics, 
too, have added to the confusion by their desire for a 
“ poetic justice ” strictly distributed according to obvious 
vice and virtue, or for a tragic effect which shall yet con- 
trive not to shock our moral sensibilities. The stimulus 
which genuine tragedy offers can be experienced only by 
submitting ourselves to its requirements; and there is 
abundant proof, both past and present, that many persons 
think such submission wearisome or depressing. Tragedy, 
like other noble arts, is among the fair things that are hard. 


“A striking account of what this strain means to a writer may be 
found in Mr. Joseph Conrad’s A Personal Record, pp. 166-173 (Deep 
Sea Edition). 
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If to the difficulty of sustaining the imaginative effort 
we add the tendency of tragic material to disintegrate, the 
rarity of tragedy will no longer be found surprising. It is 
always hard to keep a complex substance under control, 
always easier to follow the line of least resistance which 
leads to the emphasis of one aspect at the expense of the 
other. If, for convenience, we speak of the Aristotelian 
combination of “ pity and terror,” we see how readily pity 
passes into sentimentality, or even moral deliquescence, 
how readily terror passes into the sensational; and both 
divergences may appear in the same period, or even in 
the same dramatist. Both are visible as early as Euripides, 
tho the latter is somewhat kept under by native good 
taste; they recur in the Senecan blend of impossible exal- 
tation and bald horror ; they are close at hand when Shake- 
spearean tragedy is succeeded by the romantic tragi-comedy 
of Beaumont and Fletcher and by the uneasy moral 
temerity of Ford brooding over themes of incest. Or, if 
we look at the matter from another angle, we see that 
narrow realism leads to such departures as the inept 
restatement of legend in contemporary terms, as often in 
Euripides; to mere delineation of manners, as in the 
English chronicle-play after it had forsaken the direction 
of tragedy; or to sheer delight in brute horror. Corre 
spondingly, unchecked romanticism perishes in falsely 
exaggerated sentiment, or, at worst, in sheer absurdity. 
All these aberrations indicate either a refusal to face and 
work out a theme fraught with evil, or an effort to excite 
tragic emotions by offering us in advance what ought only 
to be products of a true reaction; and in every such case, 
tho the external aspects of tragedy may be simulated, its 
essence is hopelessly lost. 

In brief, then, our conception of tragedy regards it as 
originating in ignorance or underestimating of the power 
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of evil, the consequence of such a flaw in character being 
the downfall of at least some of those concerned. It is 
clear that such a conception can be realized outside the 
dramatic field; that, even tho tragedy has originated in 
that field, it is by no means confined to it, but may exist, 
under appropriate conditions, in the novel. These condi- 
tions would include the simplifying of characters and 
events, the subordination of the purely narrative element, 
the rendering of all in an intense and imaginative style; 
and to attain them in a form which offers no such external 
restraints as those afforded by stage presentation, and 
which, by its use of prose, is enabled to absorb detail 
indefinitely, will demand constanv selection and vigorous 
suppression. We need therefore not be surprised if the 
tragic novel proves as rare as the genuine stage tragedy; 
yet that it can be attained is proved by such an example as 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. Moreover, the scope of the 
novel, able as it is to deal with quantities and varieties of 
material exceeding the capacity of the dramatic form, may 
make attainable a truly realistic tragedy of contemporary 
life—one which, avoiding the pitfalls of the narrowly 
“ realistic ” novel, with its dependence on documents and 
its quasi-reasoning procedure, will yet subordinate other 
faculties and aspects to an imaginative purpose. Thus 
might arise a product new by virtue of its direct treatment 
of actuality, and yet within the bounds of tragedy as here 
defined. 

Thus, if our conception of tragedy as primarily imagin- 
ative leads us to restrict our fecognition of examples in the 
dramatic field, we have as compensations a really definite 
content for the term, based on criteria of material and 
faculty, and also a perception of its existence in other fields 
than the purely dramatic. We need not be dissatisfied 
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with a result which accounts for various traditional fea- 
tures of dramatic tragedy otherwise hard to explain, and 
which shows us how works utterly unlike in outward form 
are united in a profound similarity of moral penetration 
and imaginative vision. 

Cuartes E. Wuirmore. 
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XVII—THE BALLAD AND THE DANCE 


It is the purpose of the following paper to examine the 
relationship of the medieval ballad to the dance, in origin 
and in traditional usage. Particular reference is had to 
the English and Scottish ballad type. In various preced- 
ing papers’ I have considered the theory currently ac- 
cepted in America of the inseparableness of primitive 
dance, music, and song and have shown that primitive song 
is not narrative in character. I have also questioned the 
assumption that the ballad is the archetypal poetic form— 
this position should be assigned to the song, not the ballad 
—and the assumption of “ communal ” as against indivi- 
dual authorship for the English and Scottish popular 
ballads. The present paper examines the relation to the 
dance of the English and Scottish ballads. The view is 
widely accepted both in the Old World and in America 
that this, and similar ballad types, originated in the dance. 
The following paper canvasses the evidence for this view 
and makes inquiry as to its validity. 


I 


THE NAME “ BALLAD” 


Much of the confusion in scholarly and literary discus- 
sion of the English and Scottish ballads and their Ameri- 


*See The Beginnings of Poetry, Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, XxxtI (1917), pp. 201 ff.; The South- 
western Cowboy Songs and the English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
Modern Philology, xt (1913), pp. 195 ff.; New-World Analogues of 
the English and Scottish Popular Ballads, The Mid-West Quarterly, 
1x (1916), pp. 171 ff.; Ballads and the Illiterate, ibid., v, p. 4, ete. 
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can descendants or analogues, rests on ambiguous and 
contradictory usages of the word “ ballad.” It has been 
employed for as many lyric types as were “ sonnet” and 
“ode,” and it has hardly yet settled down into consistent 
application. The popular use of the word for a short 
song, often sentimental in character, or for the music for 
such a song, is clear enough; but its most recently de- 
veloped meaning of narrative song, currently employed by 
literary historians, is only now assuming initial place in 
the dictionaries.?, It is this newly developed usage which 
has brought confusion. For though the shifts in meaning 
of the term “ ballad” kave often been noted and traced, 
clarity or consistency in its employment have not followed, 
even among the tracers. They distinguish what they mean 
by ballad clearly enough; but they lose sight of their own 
distinétions when they come to theorizing about their 
material. Within the last one hundred and fifty years the 


name has been restricted, among specialists, to a type of 
English song to which it did not belong originally, and a 
type which is not called by that name in other languages, 
save when the usage has been carried over from the 


* Although the meaning narrative song gained headway in the 
eighteenth century, it was not very clearly recognized in the New 
English Dictionary, 1888. The entry given fifth place is “A simple 
spirited poem in short stanzas, originally a ‘ballad’ in sense 3 
[popular songs—often broadsides] in which some popular story is 
graphically narrated. (This sense is essentially modern.) ” The 
New Webster International, 1910, also gives this meaning fifth place, 
but contributes clarity: “A popular kind of short narrative poem 
adapted for singing; especially a romantic poem of the kind char- 
acterized by simplicity of structure and impersonality of author- 
ship.” In The Standard Dictionary, 1917, is entered as the first 
meaning of the word: “A simple lyrical poem telling a story or 
legend, usually of popular origin: as the ballad of Chevy Chase.” 
Here the older order of definition is reversed, recognizing the change 
established long before in usage. 
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English. The etymology of “ballad” should not be 
given undue weight, since the attachment of the name to 
the material which it describes is recent. Over-emphasis 
upon its etymology, and the double and triple senses in 
which contemporary scholars use the term, have puzzled 
and misled many earnest students. Writers who insist 
that they have clearly in mind what they mean sometimes 
apply the name “ballad” to dance songs, sometimes to 
narrative songs, sometimes to pure lyrics, and sometimes 
to all three. 

Ballad is derived from ballare, to dance, and historically 
it means dancing song; it is associated etymologically with 
ballet, a form of dance. In the Romance languages, from 
which the word issued into general European currency, it 
came to apply to various types of lyrics. The French and 
Italian pieces taking the name, or various forms of it, are 
genuinely lyrical; they are to be associated with dance 
origins, and they do not narrate happenings or suggest 
action. Many were used, it is certain, as dance songs.* 
To be a folk-ballad, not merely a folk-song, an English 
piece must tell a story. Poems of the type of Rossetti’s 
Sister Helen or Stratton Water, or Longfellow’s The 
Wreck of the Hesperus, are termed “ literary ” ballads, as 
over against anonymous traditional ballads, like Sir 


*The Danish name for pieces of English lyric-epic type is folke- 
viser. The Spanish name is romances. The German usage of Ballade 
follows the English; German poets derived much of their balladry 
from England. The name is applied to short poems in which the 
narrative element is, as important as the lyrical. See F. A. Brock- 
haus, Konversations-Lexicon, Berlin and Vienna, 1894. Pieces of 
the English lyric-epic type have no specific name in French. They 
are grouped under the large class of chansons populaires, a name as 
inclusive as our “ folk-song.” But see also note 6. 

*Dante, for example, assigns ballata a lower plane than song 
proper or sonnet on account of its dependence on the aid of dancers. 
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Patrick Spens. The name ballad, meaning primarily, as 
we have seen, a dance-lyric, is not entirely satisfactory for 
these lyric-epics. It gained its distinctive application by 
chance rather than by historic right, and it gained this 
application late. Owing partly to the etymology of the 
name, partly to the hypotheses of certain critics, who asso- 
ciate the origin of the English and Scottish pieces with 
the choral dances of medizval festal communes, ballads 
of the type collected by Professor F. J. Child have come 
to be associated with the dance to a degree which the evi- 
dence does not justify. The dance is given place in the 
foreground, as essential in defining the type and its origin, 
instead of being made something remote and subsidiary. 
For the Child pieces, the etymology of the name should 
be given little or no emphasis; insistence on it is likely 
to be misleading. In fact, dance-genesis has more imme- 
diate connection with English lyrics of many other types, 
in the consideration of which we are not asked to have it 
constantly before us, than it has with the English ballads; 
for instance, with the ballade, or the rondeau. 

The name “ballad” was not applied specifically to 
heroic or romantic narrative songs until the eighteenth 
century. Sidney and Pepys use the term “song.” In 
Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary “ ballad” means “ song” and 
nothing more. it was Ritson who first stated the distine- 
tion that now obtains. “ With us, songs of sentiment, 
expression, or even description, are properly called songs, 
in contradistinction to mere narrative pieces, which we 
now denominate ballads.” ® For several centuries earlier 


*Introduction to his Select Collection of English Songs, 3 vols., 
2nd edition, 1913. Shenstone and Michael Bruce had expressed the 
distinction earlier (see S. B. Hustvedt, Ballad Criticism in Scandi- 
navia and Great Britain, 1916, p. 254), but it was first publicly 
enunciated by Ritson. 
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the name had been applied with miscellaneous reference. 
It might be given to a short didactic poem, a love poem (as 
sometimes now), to poems of satire and vituperation, to 
political pieces, to hymns and religious pieces, to elegiac 
pieces, occasionally to narrative pieces; in short, to lyrics 
of any type. Thus its specific application to verse of the 
Child type came late and not by inheritance, but arbitra- 
rily. Nor did the etymology of the name play any part in 
the selection of it for the pieces to which it was applied. 

Tt will be sufficient to sketch in summary here the stages 
of development for English in the usage of the name 
ballad.® 

When Chaucer uses the term ballad it is for lyrics of 
the fixed type imported from the French, the Balade de 
Bon Conseyl, or Lak of Stedfastnesse, or the Compleynt 
to His Empty Purse, not to lyric-epics.*. Ballad was long 
used of dance songs of various types, as a few citations 


*The entries in The New English Dictionary have been referred to. 
Fourteen pages of matter illustrative of the history of ballade are 
given in Larousse’s Grand Dictionnaire Universel du XIX Siécle, 
Paris (1867), ranging from the first entry “chanson A danser ”’ to, 
“ Aujourd’hui, ode d’un genre familier et le plus souvent légendaire 
et fantastique: les ballades de Schiller, de Goethe, etc.” Nothing is 
said of a narrative element. But see especially Helen Louise Cohen, 
The Ballade, Columbia University Studies in English and Compara- 
tive Literature, New York, 1915. According to Miss Cohen, the word 
is used in contemporary French in the way in which it has come to 
be used in English and in German. “In France, at the present time, 
the same word, ballade, serves for the English or Scottish popular 
ballad and for a certain kind of narrative poem, written in imitation 
of German authors like Uhland, as well as for the artificially fixed 
lyric poem.” The usages of “ballad” for English have been traced 
by Professor Gummere, Old English Popular Ballad, pp. xviii ff. 

*An excellent example of his usage is found in the Prologue to 
The Legend of Good Women, where he hs his characters dance in a 
circle “as it were in carole-wise” while they sang the ballade— 


“Hyd, Absolon, thy gi resses clere.” 
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will show; e. g., these lines from Dunbar’s Golden Targe, 
of about 1500: 


And sang ballettes with mighty notes clere, 
Ladyes to daunce full sobirly assayit. 


Ascham writes in 1545,° “ these balades and roundes, these 
galiardes, pauanes and daunces.” A passage in George 
Gascoigne’s Certain Notes of Instruction, 1575, is very 
specific. He thinks of the term mainly in Chaucer’s sense: 

There is also another kinde, called Ballade, and therof are sundrie 
sortes: for a man may write ballade in a staffe of sixe lines, every 
line conteyning eighte or sixe sillables, wherof the firste and third, 
second and fourth do rime acrosse,:and the fifth and sixth do rime 
togither in conclusion. You may write also your ballad of tenne 
syllables, rimying as before is declared, but these two were wont to 
be most comonly used in ballade, whiche propre name was (I thinke) 
derived of this worde in Italian Ballare, whiche signifieth to daunce, 
and indeed, those kinds of rimes serve beste for daunces and light 
matters. 


Ben Jonson, in Love Restored, writes “ Unlesse we shold 
come in like Morrice-dancers and whistle our ballet our- 
selves.” All these citations show loose reference to ama- 
tory songs, and dance songs, lyrical, not narrative in char- 
acter. The word is also applied to pieces of the various 
types enumerated at the end of the preceding paragraph. 
Cotgrave’s Dictionary of the French and English Tongues, 
1611, associates the word with dance song. Burton writes, 
Anatomy of Melancholy, 11, 1, i, “ Castalio would not have 
young men read the Canticles because to his thinking it 
was too light and amorous a tract, a ballad of ballads, as our 
old English translation hath it.” Perey, as often pointed 
out, employs ballad in his Reliques with miscellaneous 
application. Ritson’s contribution toward establishing the 
word in its latest meaning has been quoted already. 


* Toxophilus, Arber ed., p. 39. 
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Coleridge’s use is modern when he writes of “ The grand 
old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens.” To summarize the 
stages for English: 


1. Ballad in the fourteenth century meant the French 
art lyric with fixed form. The name could be given to a 
dance song, though the latter was more often called a carol. 
Ballad, in the period when it could mean dance song, did 
not mean “ narrative lyric.” 

2. In the Elizabethan period, ballads, ballets, ballants, 
ete., are terms loosely associated with song, or lyric verse 
of various kinds. The name could be applied to dance 
songs, among these types and, though infrequently, to nar- 
rative lyrics. 

3. In the eighteenth century, ballad continues in loose 
popular usage. With specialists it comes to have particu- 
lar reference to narrative songs. The narrative songs 
which the eighteenth century collected were not dance 
songs, and they are not the pieces called by cognate names 
in the Romance languages, from which ballad, in lyric 
nomenclature, is derived. 

4. In the nineteenth century, ballad continues in loose 
popular reference as synonymous with song. In the use 
of specialists it is increasingly applied to narrative songs; 
by the twentieth century, this has become the primary 
meaning. The variant ballade, in the French and four- 
teenth-century English sense, is revived, in the nineteenth 
century, with the re-introduction of the fixed lyric type. 


This sketch should have made clear that a definition of 
the ballad as “a narrative lyric made and sung at the 
dance and handed down in popular tradition ” is not war- 
ranted, for English ballads, by the history of the word. 
For a valid etymological argument for ballad as a dance 
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song, one would have to derive the lyric-epic species, ballad, 
from the fixed art species, the ballade. And thers is no 
sufficient proof that narrative lyrics were ever, anywhere, 
at any time, by any people, made and sung at the dance. 
The dance songs of primitive peoples are not narrative, 
and the earliest English dance songs are not narrative. 
Nor is this longer definition, also Professor Gummere’s,® 
better. “ The popular ballad, as it is understood for the 
purpose of these selections, is a narrative, in lyrie form, 
with no traces of individual authorship, and is preserved 
mainly by oral tradition. In its earliest stages it was 
meant to be sung by a crowd, and got its name from the 
dance to which it furnished the sole musical accompani- 
ment.” The first sentences are unimpeachable, but the 
last is not. The lyric type to which reference is made did 
not get its name until the late eighteenth century, and 
then took it by borrowing or transference from songs of 
another character, for which it was more appropriate. It 
could not have taken its name from its origin, nor is its 
name evidence as to its origin. 


II 
DANCE SONGS PROPER 


The name actually given in England to dance songs of 
the Middle Ages was “ carol.” We hear of carols before 
we hear of ballads. There is a familiar picture of a high- 
born throng singing to the caroling of a lady in the Chau- 
cerian Romance of the Rose: 


The folk of which I telle you so, 
Upon a carole wenten tho. 


*In The Popular Ballad, 1907, and “ Ballads ” in Warner’s Library 
of the World’s Best Literature. 
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A lady caroled hem that nyghte, 
Gladness (the) blisful, the lyghte.... 
743-6. 


Tho mightest thou caroles seen, 

And folk (ther) daunce and mery been 

And make many a fair tourning 

Upon the grene gras springing... 

759-62. 

The description is continued, 802-15, 850-54, and onwards, 
and teaches us no little concerning medieval dance cus- 
toms. Other passages, illustrating the use of carol for 
dance song, in the next century, might be multiplied. 
Many can be found in the dictionaries. 

Suppose we try to put ourselves back into the old world 
of dance songs. What kind of song was it which the lady 
sang, and to which the others danced? It might have been 
a ballade, or roundel, or “ virelai,” or some type of art 
lyric, with fixed refrain of regular recurrence; for such 
lyries were used for dancing.’° Or it might have had 
greater suggestion of animation and movement, like many 
examples afforded by Old French verse; *! or it might 
have been a gay love lyric. That it was anything like 
King Estmere, or Thomas Rymer, or Edward, or Lord 
Randal, is most improbable. And when peasant throngs, 
as over against aristocrats, danced in feudal times, they 
did not dance, as I believe, to pieces of the lyric-epic type 
just mentioned. Nor, as a general thing, the rule rather 
than the exception, did they dance to their own improvisa- 
tions. It is more likely that they danced to current in- 


* Compare the quotation from Chaucer’s Prologue to the Legend of 
Good Women, note 7 preceding. 

™ See the ballettes, in Jeanroy’s Les Origines de la Poésie Lyrique 
en France au Moyen Age; and his letter, cited in Miss Cohen’s The 
Ballade, p. 15; also Joseph Bédier, Les Plus Anciennes Danses 
Frangaises, Revue des Deux Mondes, Jan. 15, 1906, p. 398. 
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herited songs, appropriate for dance purposes, with, possi- 
bly enough, a bygone vogue in higher circles behind them ; 
that is, if we keep the analogies of existent dance songs 
before us. 

The following lines from Gawain Douglas point to the 
dancing of his characters mostly to lyric and amatory 
matter: ?? 


Sum sang ryng-dansys ledis and roundis 

With vocis schill, qhill all the dail resoundis 
Quharso thai walk into thar carolyng 

For amorus lays doith the Roches ryng: 

And sang, ‘the schyp salys our the salt faym 
Will bryng thir merchandis and my lemman haym’; 
Sum other syngis, I wil be blyth and lycht 

Mine hart is lent upon so gudly wight. 


But we need not speak speculatively of medieval dance 
songs. Many remain to us; and it is possible to derive 
from them pretty clear ideas as to what the typical ones 
were like. The well-known Sumer ts icumen in of the 
thirteenth century, might have been a dance song—its 
animation and movement would make it appropriate; and 
welcomes to spring, when dancing on the green or in the 
grove could be resumed, were common for dance-song usage 
in all parts of Europe.’* A classic example of a dance 
song is that preserved by Fabyan (1516), celebrating the 
victory of the Scots at Bannockburn: 

Maydens of Englonde, sore may ye morne, 


For your lemmans ye have loste at Bannockisborne! 
With a hewe a lowe. 


% Fneid, Proiogue of Bk. x11, p. 193. 

1%“ King Cnut’s Song,” of which a few lines remain, in thirteenth- 
century form, seems, from external and internal testimony, to have 
been a rowing song, later used, possibly as a dance song. For its 
bearing on ballad origins, see Modern Language Notes, March, 1919. 

4 Concordance of Histories. 
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What wenyth the Kynge of Englonde 
So soon to have wonne Scotlonde: 
With a rumby lowe. 


This song, says Fabyan, ‘“‘ was after many days sung in 
dances, in caroles of the maidens and minstrels of Scot- 
land.” High-born maidens they were, too, most likely, not 
peasants. It is appropriate for a dance song. It is lyrical, 
not a verse story. The refrain is important, and holds it 
together; but it is not narrative. It is nothing like a 
Child piece, and never became like one, so far as there is 
evidence. 

Here are two songs which are presumably dance songs, 
from the fifteenth century, the first unusually spirited: *® 


Icham of Irlaunde, 

Am of the holy londe 

Of Irlande; 

Good sir, pray I ye 
For of Saynte Charite, 
Come ant daunce wyt me 
In Irlaunde. 


The second also sounds suitable for its purpose: 


Holi with his mery men they 
can daunce in hall; 

Ivy & her ientyl women can 
not daunce at all, 


But lyke a meyne of bullokes 
in a water fall 

Or on a whot somer’s day 
Whan they be mad all. 


Nay, nay, ive, it may not be, 
iwis; 

For holy must haue the mastry, 
as the maner is. 


* The first is from MS. Rawlinson, D. 913, f. 1, the second from Ms. 
Balliol, 354, f. 229, b. They are cited by Professor Padelford, Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature, u, xvi, p. 422, 
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Neither of these has the stanzaic pattern of the ballads. 
A song certainly used as a dance song, and very animated 
and lyrical, is the familiar The Hunt is Up of the time of 
Henry VIII. The lines are short, and they throw the 
hearer into the dancing mood. Some examples of Old 
English dance songs, lively and appropriate in melody, 
coming from the sixteenth century, are given in Chappell’s 
Old English Popular Music. An especially popular one 
was John, Come Kiss Me Now. 

Jon come kisse me now, now, 

Jon come kisse me, now, 

Jon, come kisse me by and by, 

and make no more adow. 


Both nobly-born groups from castle or court and village 
peasant groups had their dance songs in the Middle Ages; 
but surely these songs were not contemporaneously of 
identical type; and it is very improbable that either type 
was the Child type. There is a great deal of unmistakable 
testimony as to the use of lyrical, song-like pieces, in 
England, for dance songs. Next to none exists—not to 
dwell upon their smaller intrinsic appropriateness—for 
the staple use of narrative songs for such purpose. 

There is evidence, from recent times, that in a few cases 
well-known Child pieces have been ritualized into dance 
songs. W. W. Newell speaks of Barbara Allen as used in 
“play party” games in the early part of the nineteenth 
century in New England. This ballad was an actress’s 
song, in the seventeenth century, when we first hear of it. 
According to Professor Child, The Maid Freed from the 
Gallows has known game-song usage.’® A version recov- 
ered in Nebraska of The Two Sisters has obviously been 


“See also Gilchrist and Broadwood, Journal of the Folk-Song 
Society, v, pp. 228 ff. 
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used as a dance song. The following are specimen 


stanzas: 

There was an old woman lived on the seashore, 
Bow down 

There was an old woman lived on the seashore, 
Balance true to me 

And she had daughters three or four, 
Saying I’ll be true to my love 

If my love is true tome.... 


The oldest and yongest were walking the seashore, 
Bow down 
The oldest and yongest were walking the seashore, 
Balance true to me . 
The oldest pushed the yongest ore, 
Saying I’ll be true to my Jove 
If my love is true tome.... 


Such might not have been the case, yet one feels as though, 
if any of these pieces had been orally preserved for some 
generations as a dance song, for throngs on the village 
green, the narrative element would have become yet more 
fragmentary and inconsequential than it is in the quoted 
dance-song version of The Two Sisters; the refrain mean- 
time assuming greater and greater prominence, and becom- 
ing the stable and identifying feature of the song. For 
dance songs proper, preserved in tradition, one expects a 
strong refrain formula and a fading or utterly absent 
narrative element. 

That the Child pieces should be utilized, though infre- 
quently, as dance or game songs is not to be wondered at; 
for popular songs of all kinds are so utilized occasionally, 
alongside the more appropriate inherited dance songs. 
Medieval dancing throngs, like their descendants now, 
were no doubt likely to utilize any new song as a dance 
song; as The Hunt is Up, of the time of Henry VIII, 
according to The Complaynt of Scotland (1549). We are 
told that in the fast-dying-out play-party or ring-dance 
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songs of our own rural communities, songs like John 
Brown’s Bady, Captain Jinks, Little Brown Jug, and the 
negro minstrel Jim along Jo, or Buffalo Gals, have been so 
used. Indeed, the minstrel Old Dan Tucker has died out 
of memory as a minstrel song, and has been kept alive as 
a ring-game song. But if the Child ballads had been dance 
songs par excellence, they would have come down to us 
very differently in tradition. They played a large role 
in popular recital and song in the Middle Ages, and had 
the réle they played as dance songs been proportionately 
large, we should have unmistakable evidence of it; both 
external testimonies, and evidence within the songs them- 
selves. We should know from the changes which they 
developed in structure, from internal allusions to the 
dance, and from the lore of traditional dance songs. 

The dance may well have started many forms of 
medieval lyrism with refrain formulas, whether of the 
artistic or of the more popular type. Such derivation is 
usually assigned to many of them. But it is the more 
lyrical forms, rather than the verse-tales, which were most 
closely bound up with the dance. We also associate with 
the dance the spontaneous popular lyrics, dance songs 
proper, which have been preserved for us here and there 
in printed form, or those which have descended to us in 
our ring-dance or game songs. Both the art lyrics with 
refrains, and the more popular and impersonal lyrics with 
refrains, like Swmer is icumen in, make their appearance 
in literature before ballads of the Child type do. 

If dance origin, or connection with the dance, is an 
essential feature of “ ballads,” the name belongs with 
better right to medieval art lyrics, to the surviving dance 
songs proper, or to the type remaining in our play-party 
songs and ring games, for which we have no specific name, 
aside from the inclusive and ambiguous “ folk-song.” It 

3 
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is always a safe thing to test our theories as to older 
conditions for popular song—medizval conditions, for 
example—by usages in living society, where these afford 
analogies; for human procedure, whether in language, 
action, or song, has remained pretty constant from primi- 
tive times onward. The ring games of young people of 
the present day preserve many of the dramatic elements 
of the communal dance, and the songs used in them seem 
to preserve many of the features of the old dance songs. 
It was the form of these songs, not that of the Child pieces, 
which was conditioned by dance usage, and bears the 
marks of such usage. If the Child pieces were primarily 
evolved in the dance, they ought to show more signs of it, 
and to be structurally more suitable; for instance, they 
should suggest more sWing and movement. And to think 
of them as evolved via dances of commoners, not of aristo- 
crats, is difficult indeed. 

Let us look at some of the dance songs remaining in 
present tradition, and then apply our observations back- 
ward. Children’s game songs, and the play-party songs 
of young folks on the green and in the parlor, in rural 
communities, have been collected, in England chiefly by 
Mrs. Gomme, and in the United States by W. W. Newell 
for New England, and by many collectors for the central 
west. It is generally agreed that our traditional dance 
and game songs descend from those of the middle ages 
and preserve many ancient features; especially the dances 
in circle form which are executed to the singing of the 
participants, not to the music of instruments. A number 
of these pieces seem surely to be of high descent, and many 
even reflect the old environment of grove and green. Some 
of the texts sound as though they accompanied the dances 
of the high born. Recall the many references to “ ladies ” 
or “my fair lady ”—“ lady ” is not yet a democratic noun 
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in England—to kings and princes, or dukes, to solid gold 
rings, to “ He wore a star upon his breast,” and the like. 
Most of the songs suggest that they are movement songs 
by their very wording, or structure. In most cases a 
typical stanza only will be cited; for the songs are pretty 
familiar, and they have become accessible, in late years, 
in game books for school usage. The citations are from 
Mrs. Gomme’s Dictionary of British Folk-Lore.‘* 


Here we go rgtind the mulberry bush, 
The ae gay the mulberry bush, 
Here we go round the mulberry bush, 
On a cold and frosty morning. 
Mulberry Bush, 1, p. 404. 


Round and round the village, 
Round and round the village, 
Round and round the village, 
As we have done before. 


In and out the windows, 
In and out the windows, 
In and out the windows, 
As we have done before. 
Round and Round the Village, u, p. 122. 


Tripping up the green grass, 
Dusty, dusty day, 

Come all ye pretty fair maids, 
Come and with me play... . 


“Mrs. Gomme gives a list of dance games, nm, p. 465, and of 
circle-form games, with singing and action, 11, p. 476. The songs 
cited here are recognized by her as descending in traditional dance 
usage. 

“In den Kinderreigen,”’ says Bihme, Geschichte des Tanzes, ch. 
xvi, “ werden wir noch alten therresten von Tanzliedern der Vorzeit 
begegnen.” As ring-dances were given up by the mature they lingered 
among children. One should not infer, however, that all children’s 
play songs were originally game or dance-songs of grown-ups. Child- 
hood is as ancient as maturity, and even the savagest children have 
their own songs. 
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Naughty man, he won’t come out, 
He won’t come out, he won’t come out, 
Naughty man, he won’t come out, 
To help us in our dancing. 
Green Grass, I, p. 156. 


From another text of the same song: 


Here we go up the green grass, 
The green grass, the green grass, 
Here we go up the green grass, 
So early in the morning. 
Ibid., 1, p. 160. 
A ring, a ring o’ roses, 
A pocket full of posies; 
A curtsey in and a curtsey out, 
And a curtsey all together. 


A Ring of Roses, 11, p. 108. 


Green gravel green gravel, the grass is so green, 
The fairest young damsel that ever was seen... . 
Green Gravel, I, p. 171. 


The material is too abundant and too familiar for much 
illustration to be needed. A few more miscellaneous 
stanzas are: 


Here we come a-piping, 
First in spring and then in May, 
The Queen she sits upon the sand, 
Fair as a lily, white as a wand: 
King John has sent you letters three, 
And begs you'll read them unto me, 
We can’t read one without them all, 
So, pray, Miss Bridget, deliver the ball. 


Queen Anne, u, p. 91. 


Here’s a soldier left his lone, 

Wants a wife and can’t get none, 
Merrily go round and choose your own, 
Choose a good one or else choose none, 
Choose the worst or choose the best, 
Or choose the very one you like best. 


Here’s a Soldier, 1, p. 206. 
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Poor Mary, what’re you weepin’ for, 
A-weepin’ for, a-weepin’ for, 
Pray, Mary, what’re you weepin’ for? 
On a bright summer’s day. 
Poor Mary Sits A-Weeping, U1, p. 47. 


The following dramatic song is listed by Mrs. Gomme as 
a circle-form song; though she thinks it originally a 
harvest-song : 

Oats and beans and barley grow! 

Oats and beans and barley grow! 

Do you or I or anyone know 

How oats and beans and barley grow? 

First the farmer sows his seed, 

Then he stands and takes his ease, 

Stamps his foot, and claps his hands, 

Then turns round to view the land 

Waiting for a partner, waiting for a partner! 
Open the ring and take one in. 
Oats and Beans and Barley, 1, p. 1. 


Let us turn next to some of the ring-dance songs of 
young people in the United States, surviving in our fast- 
dying-out play-party songs. The dancing, as in the 
medixval dance songs, is to the singing of the dancers, not 
to instrumental music. Old World importations are easily 
recognized. The refrains remain the same as in their 
British cognates: 

Come honey, my love, come trip with me, 
In the morning early 


Heart and hand we'll take our stand; 
*Tis true, I love you dearly. 


Weevilly Wheat, p. 18.* 
Oh, the jolly old miller boy, he lived by the mill, 


The mill turned round with a right good will, 
And all that he made, he put it on the shelf, 


* Mrs. L. D. Ames, The Missouri Play-Party, Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, xx1v (1911), p. 302. 
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At the end of the year he was gaining in his wealth, 
One hand in the hopper, and the other in the sack, 
Gents step forward and the ladies step back. 


The Jolly Old Miller, p. 19.” 


Go out and in the window, 
Go out and in the window, 
Go out and in the window, 
For we shall gain the day. 
We’re Marching Round the Levy, p. 20.” 





Lost your partner, what’ll you do? 
Lost your partner, what'll you do? 
Lost your partner, what’ll you do? 
Skip to My Lou, my darling. 


Skip to My Lou.™ 


ome 


Come all ye young people that’s wending your way, 

And sow your wild oats in your youthful day, 

For the daylight it passes, and night’s coming on, 

So choose you a partner, and be marching along, marching along.” 
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Professor E. F. Piper points out ** that in songs which 
describe the progress of a game, like The Miller Boy (The 
Jolly Miller of Mrs. Gomme) and Juniper Tree: 


RES 


- O dear sister Phoebe, how happy were we, 
The night we sat under the juniper tree! 
The juniper tree, heigho, heigho! 
The juniper tree, heigho! 
Then rise you up, Sister, go choose you a man, 
Go choose you the fairest that ever you can, 


Then rise you up, Sister, and go, and go, 
Then rise you up, Sister, and go. . . 


the form remains fairly constant. In such songs one 
cannot easily change the words without changing the 
formula. In the same way, Oats, pease, beans, remains 


* Tbid., p. 306. »” Tbid., p. 306. 
* Tbid., p. 304. * Tbid., p. 314. 
* Some Play-Party Games of the Middle West, Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, crx, p. 264. f 
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fairly constant. Wevilly Wheat and Kilmacrankie perhaps 
afford examples of “ the decay of ballad matter under the 
usage of the singing game, or dance.” 74 Many of the 
songs he lists show the influence of quadrilles and other 
dances, illustrating once more the tendency of the im- 
ported, or higher, or newer, to descend and linger among 
the humbler and more remote. A few more illustrations 
of genuine communal dance songs should suffice: 


We come here to bounce around, 
We come here to bounce around, 
We come here to bounce around, 
Tra, la, la, la! 
Ladies, do, si, do, 
Gents, you know, 
Swing to the right, 
, And then to the left, 
And all promenade.* 


Up and down the center we go, 
Up and down the center we go, 
Up and down the center we go, 
(This cold and frosty morning. 
Chase that Squirrel.” 


When popular songs, or street songs, are utilized as 
dance songs, they are handled like this: 


Captain Jinks 
I’m Captain Jinks of the horse marines, 
I feed my horse on corn and beans, 
And court young ladies in their teens, 
For that’s the style of the army. 


*This seems the natural process; but compare Professor Gum- 
mere’s present theories ot ballad growth and “ improvement,” cited 
a little farther on. The process which, to collectors of folk dance- 
songs, brings ballad degradation, to Professor Gummere is the pro- 
cess by which are evolved “ good” ballads. At other times, however, 
he still speaks occasionally of the “ degradation ” and “ decay ” due 
to tradition. 

* Ames, p. 296. * Piper, p. 266. 
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We'll all go round and circle left, 

[We'll circle left, we'll circle left, 

We'll all go round and circle left, 
For that’s the style of the army. 

The ladies right and form a ring, 

And when they form you give’m a swing, 

And when you swing you give’m a call, 
And take your lady and promenade all.” 


Jim along Jo 
Hi, Jim along, Jim along, Josie 
Hi, Jim along, Jim, along Jo 
Hi, Jim along, Jim along Josie 
Hi, Jim along,.Jim along Jo.* 


Little Brown Jug 
Sent my brown jug down in town, 
Sent iny brown jug down in town, 
Sent my brown jug down in town, 
So early in the morning.” 


Not one of these pieces is a ballad, just as the vocal 
accompaniments to old British dances round the Maypole 
were not ballads. One of the latter has survived in the 
ring games of the Georgia negroes, again illustrating the 
survival, in outlying places, among the humble and remote, 
of matter assimilated from the usage, in bygone vogue, of 
people of another social class: 


All around the May-pole, 
The May-pole, the May-pole, 
All around the May-pole. 
Now, Miss Sally, won’t you bow? etc.” 


7 Ames, p. 309. * Piper, p. 268. 

*Goldy M. Hamilton, The Play-Party in Northeast Missouri, 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, xxvii, pp. 269, 297 (The Girl I Left 
Behind Me), p. 301. 

*Loraine Darby, Ring Games from Georgia, Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, cxvt (1917), p. 218. 

English Folk-Song and Dance, by F. Kidson and Mary Neal, 1915, 
contains some material on English folk-dances, with bibliography. 
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Repetition and interweaving of lines, is much more per- 
vasive and essential in communal dance songs than in 
pieces of the Child type, and it is of a different kind. It 
shows us, however, the type of repetition to be expected in 
such dance songs. There is no evidence that ballads are 
ever built up from dance songs, but a great deal that dance 
songs may be built upon popular songs of all types. Mrs. 
Gomme notes that many English circle-game songs have 
evidently been derived from love ballads, drinking songs, 
and toasts, and that some of the dance games are of this 
origin. 

If the ballads had beer used typically in popular dances, 
collections like those made by Mrs. Gomme and Mr. Newell 
should reveal many traces of such usage. On the other 
hand, when we do not assume that ballads were the staple 
material of medieval dance songs, what has come down 
to us in tradition is of just the character which we should 
expect. There are many “situation” songs among these 
traditional dance and game songs, and there are dialogue 
pieces; ** but one finds no traces of the development of 
dialogue songs into ballads proper, or of the “ divorcing ” 
of dance songs from the dance, on the way toward becom- 
ing lyric-epics. 

When we examine genuine dance songs, it becomes clear 
that their most important element is the repetitional 
element. The texts of most of them shift even more than 
do the ballad texts, for there is no story to hold them 
together ; but the repeated element, or the refrain, is stable. 
They are lyrical, and they tempt to movement. And, as 
suggested above, no matter how long they have been pre- 


“Mrs. Gomme thinks that the dialogue songs are of later develop- 
ment, m1, p. 500. Professors W. M. Hart and G. H. Stempel think 
that dialogue songs represent a very early stage, in the history of 
ballads proper. 
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served in usage as dance songs, they have never developed 
into anything like Child ballads, nor have they been trans- 
formed into narrative pieces of any type. They show no 
signs of the evolution sketched by Professor Gummere, in 
his chapter in the Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture: 

The structure of the ballad—what makes it a species, the elements 
of it—derives from choral and dramatic conditions; what gives it its 


peculiar art of narrative is the epic process working by oral tradition 
and gradually leading to a new structure. 


Or in his The Popular Ballad: ** 


. . . the course of the popular ballad is from a mimetic choral situa- 
tion, slowly detaching itself out of the festal dance and coming into 
the reminiscent ways of tradition in song and recital. 


The songs cited in the foregoing pages have survived 
under the right conditions, oral and communal, but they 
show no signs of an “epic process” leading to a new 
structure. The Child ballads, on the other hand, show 
something quite different from the dance songs. For 
them, the refrain is the variable element. Their texts 
remain as constant as the conditions of transmission allow ; 
but the refrain does not remain constant within the same 
ballad. The test of living folk-song, examination of the 
kind of thing which the folk can improvise now, and the 
character of the songs which are genuinely and primarily 
dance songs, preserved in oral transmission, ought to show 
the fatuity of seeking an identical genesis for these types 
and for pieces like the English and Scottish popular 


=P. 84. It is rather surprising to find, on pp. 68-69, that “ narra- 
tive is not a fixed fundamental, primary fact in the ballad scheme.” 
This means that the very thing that makes a ballad a ballad, not 
verse of some other lyric type, is not a fundamental or primary 
feature of its structure. 
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ballads.** It is a safer hypothesis that the Child type of 
piece, once established in popularity, might at times be 
fitted to well-known dance tunes, or be utilized, like nearly 
any other kind of song, as a dance song, than that dance- 
genesis evolved the Child type—that the Child type repre- 
sents, par excellence among poetic types, an evolution from 
dance origin. 


Iil 
NARRATIVE SONGS AND THE DANCE 


We have seen that the most suitable dance song is in 
general of another type than narrative song. To begin 
with, primitive peoples do not dance to narrative songs; 
in fact they hardly know the latter. ‘“ The earliest univer- 
sal form of poetry” is just what the ballad—meaning by 
ballad narrative song—is not. There are no primitive 
narrative songs, to which savage people dance while they 
sing; they dance to ballads only if by ballads we mean 
songs. Testimony concerning the Botoeudos, or similar 
tribes, shows only that primitive peoples dance to very 
brief choral lyrics.** But it is not the origin of the lyric 


* Andrew Lang, in his article on Ballads in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica wrote: “It is natural to conclude that our ballads too 
were first improvised and circulated in rustic dances.” He held at 
the time the views still held by the majority of American scholars. 
But in his article on the same subject in the last edition of Cham- 
bers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature (1904), he has given up this 
theory of ballad origins, and indeed, from his article, is hardly 
recognizable as still a communalist. 

“Strictly, what are called “dances” among savages are in large 
part drama, and there is abundance of histrionic or mimetic action 
accompanied by songs of which action is the illustration, i.e., there 
are songs suggesting ideas, and these are to some extent enacted. 
Over against these are the rhythmic chants and ejaculatory refrains 
that form simple motor suggestions or reverberations. The latter 
are the only ones “ danced ” in our modern sense of “ dance.” 
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in general, even if it sprang from the dance, instead of 
being as old as the dance, which is in question; nor are 
we concerned with the origin of various medizval lyric 
types which probably had their genesis in the dance. To 
aflirm that the lyric-epic type represented by the English 
and Scottish ballads developed from the dance is another 
thing, and not to be proved by the same materials. 

It would be going much too far, would indeed be con- 
trary to the facts, to affirm that there is never dancing to 
narrative songs. Among European peoples where the 
narrative song has established itself as a leading type of 
popular song, instances of it occur, and there should be 
oceasional instances of it anywhere among advanced 
peoples.*® This should be especially true of the shorter 
and more tuneful ballads. There was perhaps some 
dancing to heroic narrative songs, if not to “ histories,” 
probably to romantic tales, in England. We have seen 
that in American ring-dance or “ play-party ” games, the 
descendants of medizval dance-modes, narrative songs are 
utilized occasionally, as Barbara Allen’s Cruelty, referred 
to earlier, to accompany the dance. Songs of all types 
have undergone this experience, probably ballads along 
with the others, especially when the words were fitted to 
some familiar dance tune. But in a majority of cases the 
narrative pieces would be less suitable. Such utilization— 


* “ Narrative, too, are most of the dance songs in a modern Russian 
cottage,” writes Professor Gummere, Old English Ballads, p. \xxix, 
and cites Ralston, Songs of the Russian People 1872. But the 
examples given by Ralston are not narrative; they are not ballads 
but lyrics, and of the expected type. Professor Gummere’s solitary 
example of a dance ballad is from the Ditmarsh folk of Holstein, 
but even that is more lyric than lyric-epic. It labels itself as a 
dance song, and might well be an older song which has been fitted 
to the dance, not one made in the dance. The Popular Ballad, p. 97, 
footnote. 
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this is my point—would not represent an original stage, 
but would be exceptional rather than normal. 

Our best evidence for early European dance songs comes 
from France. The French dance songs which remain to 
us are lyric, not lyric-epic, and they are aristocratic.*® 
Indeed, admits Professor Gummere, “ all the Old French 
dances were aristocratic to the point of making modern 
investigators doubt the existence of the ‘ popular’ 
customs.” °7 English dance songs have already been 
examined. Let us turn to Icelandic usage. Vigfusson ** 
tells us that the “ dance, in full use accompanied by songs 
which are described as loose and amorous ’’—lyrical pieces 
these seem to be—appears at the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Icelandic danz comes to mean song; and flimt, 
loose song, and danz are synonymous words. The rimur, 
or epical paraphrases, with matter like that of our ballads, 
first appear about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Almost all Icelandic sagas and romances, even the histor- 
ical books of the Bible, were turned, we are told, into such 
lays or ballads. “ The heathen heroic poems were certainly 
never used,” says Vigfusson, “to accompany a dance. 
Their flow and meter are a sufficient proof of that.” The 
word dance points, wherever found, to a new fashion intro- 
duced from France and spreading quickly over Europe. 
The old words would not serve for this new French art, 
which brought its own name even to Iceland. Icelandic 
evidence is the earliest that we have for the dance songs 
of Seandinavian countries, and the early Icelandic dance 
songs were, it would appear, lyrical and amatory, like the 


* Jeanroy, Les Origines de la Poésie Lyrique en France au Moyen 
Age, 1904; Bédier, Les Plus Anciennes Danses Francaises, Revue des 
Deux Mondes, Jan. 15, 1906, p. 398. 

* The Popular Ballad, p. 97. 

* Cleasby-Vigfusson, Icelandic Dictionary, under danz. 
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early French and English dance songs. The employment 
of heroic romantic narrative material belongs to a later 
stage. 

In Denmark, courtly society of the later middle ages 
danced to narrative ballads, and the pieces closely resemble 
the Child ballads. But Danish literature seems to know 
no other song, no body of purely lyrical movement songs. 
The wealth of lyric poetry appearing in England and 
France and Germany was unknown in Denmark. It had 
no erotic lyric poetry. The ballad was practically the 
only form, we are told, in which the people expressed their 
feelings. The Danish ballads are very valuable. “ We 
possess,” says Steenstrup, “40 ballad manuscripts of the 
period prior to 1750, while Sweden possesses 10, the oldest 
antedated by many Danish.” The Danish ballads were 
preserved by high-born ladies of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, who did fine service in collecting into 
manuscripts (li songs current in the castles of the period. 

The !*anish pieces show their connection with the dance, 
as do most dance songs, in their very texts, and they even 
show how the dance was conducted. Here are some 
specimen lines: °° 


Midsummer night upon the sward, 
Knights and squires were standing guard. 


In the grove a knightly dance they tread 
With torches and garlands of roses red. 


In sable and martin before them all 
Dances Sir Iver, the noblest of all. 


To the king in his tower strong 
Floats the noise of the dancing throng. 


* These and other examples are cited by Steenstrup, The Medieval 
Popular Ballad, p. 12. Translated by E. G. Cox. 
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“Who is yon knight that leads the dance, 
And louder than all the song he chants? ” 
Proud Elselille, No. 220. 


Now longs the king himself 
To step the dance; 
The hero Hagen follows after, 
For them the song he chants. 
So stately dances Hagen. 
Hagen’s Dance, No. 465. 


It was Mettelil, the count’s daughter, 
She stepped the dance for them. 


No. 261. 
There dances Sir Stig, as light as a wand, 
With a silver cup in his white hand. 
No. 76. 


An account of the Ditmarsh folk of Holstein by Johann 
Adolfi (Neocorus) written in 1598, says that the people 
have adapted nearly all their songs to the dance, in order 
to remember them better, and to keep them current.*° The 
dances he describes are like the Danish dances, with sing- 
ing by a “ foresinger,” and choral response and refrain. 
There were also, as in our own ring-dance songs, whole 
pieces where all the participants sang as they danced. 

There is little or nothing of the Danish type of self- 
labeled dance songs among the Child pieces. All but a 
few of the Danish ballads have refrains. Those lacking 
them are mostly late importations or translations. The 
movement is often nimble and rapid. On the other hand, 
of 1250 versions of the English ballads, about 300, @. e., a 
fourth, have refrains.** 


“Chronik des Landes Dithmarschen, edited by F. C. Dahlmann, 
I, p. 177: “ Nichtess weiniger isst tho vorwunderen (den up dat de 
Gesenge edder Geschichte deste ehr gelehret unnd beter beholden 
worden unnd lenger im Gebruke bleven, hebben se de alle fast den 
Dentzen bequemet), dat se nha Erfordering der Wortt and Wise des 
Gesanges,” ete. 

“The Popular Ballad, p. 74. 
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As to origins, the Danish ballads do not help the com- 
munalists, but the contrary. The dancing for which they 
were used—some were employed for entertainment oi 
other kinds, like riding or rowing—was the dancing of the 
high-born ; both in content and moveraent, they seem suit- 
able for this purpose. Both Grundtvig and Steenstrup 
seem to be satisfied with the hypothesis of minstrel author- 
ship for them. They offer no suggestion of the responsi- 
bility, for the type, of festal village throngs, or of the 
throngs of primitive times. And it is interesting to note 
that when Steenstrup seeks to restore the Danish ballads 
to their older and truer form, and to rid them of spurious 
accretions, one of his first steps is to shear away various 
types of repetition, as “ padding.” *? 

At this point, something should, no doubt, be said with 
reference to the ballads of the Faroe Islands. They have 
been brought much into the foreground, in the discussions 
of the genesis of the ballads, and afford to communalists 
their chief stronghold; ** although Steenstrup advises 
caution ** in using them for help in understanding older 
ballad forms. Their recollection of Saga and Eddic 
poetry is strong, and this knowledge must have blended 
with knowledge of the poetry of the middle ages. More 
over popular ballads, he says, were taken up by priests and 
learned people. Several types of verse are to be noted in 
Faroe folk-song; but mostly the introduction of Danish 
ballads, supposed to have begun in the sixteenth century, 
has affected them. In the Faroes, in the preceding century 
at least, as, in less degree, in our own fast-dying-out ring- 
game or play-party songs of young people, throng dancing 


“The Medieval Popular Ballad, pp. 75-77. 

““ The ballad-genesis is more plainly proved for the Faroes than 
for any other modern people” (Gummere, The Popular Ballad, p. 69). 

“See The Medieval Popular Ballad, p. 7. 
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of the old circle type, with linked hands, was still pre- 
served. The dancing is to singing rather than to instru- 
mental music, again as in our ring-games; and as in the 
latter, all take part in the singing and all join in the 
refrain. Sometimes spontaneous improvised lines or 
verses, still as in our ring-games, arise out of the occasion 
itself. 

The classic report of the Faroe dances was made by 
Pastor Lyngbye in 1822, who left descriptions of them. 
Their dance-themes are derived from Norwegian or 
Icelandic sources, a favorite subject being the “ hero 
Sigurd.” They dance to historical ballads, like the 
Danes,** but to religious and lampooning ballads as well. 
There are many lyric-epics, like the Danish ones we have 
mentioned. Indeed, the Icelanders know and use ballads 
in the Danish language. The fishermen also have rude 
dances, sometimes to songs of their own creation. Pastor 
Lyngbye tells of one, often utilized for argument by 
Professor Gummere, concerning a fisherman, pushed by 
his comrades into the center of the throng, while they 
improvised verses upon a recent mishap which had befallen 
him. The text of the song is not preserved, so we cannot 
place its type. We have no right to call it a ballad; most 
probably it was not. From what we are told of them, 


“Our earliest testimony concerning the Faroe dances is to be 
found in the Faroa Reserata of Lucas Debes, Kopenhagen, 1673. He 
writes, p. 251, that “the inhabitants of the Faroe Islands are little 
inclined toward useless pastimes or idle gaiety, but content them- 
selves mostly with singing psalms ...only at marriages or at 
Christmas time do they seek amusement in a simple circle dance, 
one grasping another by the hand while they sing old hero-songs.” 
Pastor Lyngbye’s much-quoted Fergiske Queder, etc., was published 
in 1822. See also N. Annandale, The Faroes and Iceland, Oxford, 
1905. The whole matter of Faroe folk-song was cleared up satisfac- 
torily by H. Thuren in his Folke Saangen paa Fergrne, 1908. 
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these improvised fishermen pieces sound analogous to our 
own ranch-hand, cowboy, lumbermen, or negro improvisa- 
tions, or to the occasional spontaneous ventures of our 
own ring-dances. They are upon events of the moment, 
of interest to members of the circle involved. They are 
fashioned on or are imitations of, songs of better type, of 
higher descent, and they are markedly crude and poor. 
Further, the Faroe fishermen pieces are sung to hymn tunes 
or to familiar airs, not to invented melodies, or to tradi- 
tional melodies—not at least to melodies traditional from 
ancient times.4® The Faroe songs teach us nothing as to 
the genesis of the lyric-epic type, for they themselves 
preserve and continue imported fashions. All in all, there 
is nothing to be learned from the Faroe dance-song customs 
that runs contrary to evidence from other sources. Rather 
do they bear it out. And certainly we cannot look to them 
as mirroring par excellence what is oldest.** 


“The type of song now used by Shakers, Holy Rollers, and other 
dancing religious sects ought to be a point of corroborative interest. 
They probably resemble the Salvation Army type of hymn. 

“ For German, an excellent display of dance-song material may be 
found in Franz Béhme’s Geschichte des Tanzes in Deutschland, 
Leipzig, 1886. In chapter xv, “Uber Tanzlieder,’ he groups his 
material into classes, to show the varied character of the content. 
He gives amatory songs first place, as the most frequent accompani- 
ment of the dance, with many examples. Historical songs, old hero 
songs, and mythic pieces (his second class), were sung, he thinks, 
in the oldest period, for the dance. But his evidence for this is the 
hero songs of the Faroes, concerning which we have evidence from 
the seventeenth century, and the testimony of Neocorus (1598) con- 
cerning the Ditmarsh folk of Holstein. The bearing of this evidence 
has already been considered. The third class he names consists of 
ballads or epic folk-songs, for which his examples for Germany are 
meager. This class, he says, was “in full bloom” in the Romance 
languages and in England, as sung at the dance—a hasty and mis- 
taken generalization. A fourth class consists of lampoons, vitupera- 
tions, satires, ete., abundantly illustrated. This is the class of dance 
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In the Child pieces, the story, not suggestion of move- 
ment or suitability for movement, is the main thing. When 
a refrain is present, the only sure inference to be made 
from its presence is that the piece was made to be sung, 
or possibly to be recited orally. The refrain is present in 
medieval as in modern songs which have no connection 
with the dance. But the refrain itself is not an essential 
in the Child pieces as it is in the Danish; we have just 
pointed out that hardly a fourth, by Professor Gummere’s 
count, have refrains. In those which are surely old, like 


songs which is often improvised. His next class consists of bird and 
animal songs, as of the nightingale, cuckoo, heron, owl, fox, ete. 
Riddle, wishing, and wager songs, and (rarely) religious songs con- 
stitute the last classes. In the second part of his history, the author 
prints 356 specimens of dance songs and melodies, in chronological 
sequence. Among these illustrative dance songs the epic folk-song, 
the ballad of the Child type, is the type playing the least conspicuous 
role. How any scholar who examines Bihme’s display of medieval 
dance-song material—it is strikingly parallel to English dance-song 
material—can retain the belief that lyric-epic pieces like the Chiid 
pieces were conditioned first of all by medieval dances, is hard to 
understand. They seem to be a lyric type least to be associated with 
such usage. 

It is true that Professor Béihme, whose book was published in 
1886, begins with the view that “Tanzlieder waren die ersten 
Lieder,” “Beim Tanze wurden die iiltesten epischen Dichtungen 
(erziihlende Volkslieder) gesungen, durch den Tanz sind sie veran- 
lasst worden .. .,” “Die iilteste Poesie eines jeden Volkes ist eine 
Verbindung von Tanz, Spiel, und Gesang.” But his material does 
not bear out his preliminary statements, nor is he insistent upon the 
narrative song as the earliest dance song, as his book proceeds. He 
tells us, p. 230, that we learn the origin and the form of dance songs 
best from the South German Schnadahiipfin, short two- or four-line 
songs, to familiar melodies, often improvised (see his fourth class) 
by singers and dancers. Among these songs, the heroic element 
hardly appears, and the historic never. A careful survey of the 
citations in Béhme’s Geschichte des Tanzes should disillusion believ- 
ers in the ballad as the characteristic type of medieval dance song, 
or as the leading lyric type of dance genesis. 
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The Battle of Otterbourne, Tie Hunting of the Cheviot, or 
Judas, no refrain is present. It is not then a constant 
feature, but occurs variably. Nor is it constant even for 
individual ballads, but fluctuates, apparently, with the 
melodies to which they were sung. If the Child ballad, or 
its archetype, was a dance song, the refrain formula ought 
to persist above all else, through oral tradition and dance 
usage, as it does in the dance or ring-game songs of which 
we are sure. It is what should identify the individual 
ballads. Moreover, refrains appear very abundantly in 
the later pieces and in broadsides; that is, they are not 


distanced, the farther we get from the hypothetical dance- 


throngs with which they are supposed to be bound up. 

When the English and Scottish ballads do use the 
refrain, they use it in the art way, not in the folk way. 
It is something extraneous, introduced from the outside, 
varying for the same ballad, subject to modification or 
replacement at the will of the singers, not part of the 
fabric of the song. And like the refrains of the art songs 
of the middle ages, carols, or roundels, or ballades, it comes 
at regular intervals. It is not handled like the repetitions 
of traditional dance songs, usually the most stable element 
of the song, nor in the crude way of much of the repetition 
in unlettered folk-improvisations. Nor should it be con- 
fused with the one-word and two-word songs chanted in the 
choral repetitions of savage tribes. The latter are not 
refrains, but the whole song. 

Refrains and choral repetitions are more necessary to 
other kinds of medieval lyric verse than they are to 
ballads. It is not, in fact, the presence of a refrain, or 
of choral repetition that makes the Child pieces ballads. 
What is essential, if pieces are to be classified as ballads, 
is that they tell a story in verse. If they are ballads of 
the Child type they probably exhibit structural or lyrical 
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repetition in their presentation of narrative material; but 
no amount of structural or lyrical repetition makes a piece 
a ballad unless a narrative element is present. Repetition 
of both types is a striking characteristic, for example, of 
revival hymns, and these had their origin neither as ballads 
nor as dance songs; ** and it is characteristic, most of all, 
of game and dance songs proper; yet these are not ballads. 
In practice, it is conceded by everybody, communalists 
too, that a lyric may have a refrain, or repeated lines, as 
do many of the lyrics from the Elizabethan dramatists, 
yet not be a ballad. Swmer ts tcwmen in has a refrain, but 
is not a ballad; the Bannockburn song has a refrain, but 
is not a ballad. On the other hand, a lyric may have no 
refrain or choral repetition, like King Estmere, or Thomas 
Rymer, yet be a ballad. As already pointed out, the name 
ballad attached itself to the type of lyric which is pretty 
far removed from the medieval lyric type of early dance 
employment. If we are to insist on a dance element in a 
lyric which we are to classify as a ballad, we might apply 
the name, with better right, to art lyrics, or to folk lyrics 
of the fluid traditional type, held to unity and memorable- 
ness by the refrain, which persist in the ring-games of 
young people and in children’s songs ; or we should restrict 
it to genuine dance songs, of which we have many, of 
equal age with the majority of ballads which have come 
down to us. 

In the English and Scottish ballads, dancing plays 
hardly any role. It is referred to a fair number of times; 
but as a recreation for the lords and ladies who appear 


“Compare “Incremental repetition made up the whole frame of 
The Maid Freed from the Gallows simply because such ballads were 
still part and parcel of the dance” (The Popular Ballad, p. 117). 
Repetition is emphasized as the most characteristic feature of bal- 
lads, pp. 117-134, ete. 
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in the ballads it plays a less striking part than does the 
game of ball, its rival and a recreation with which it was 
often combined. It is far less frequent than reference to 
songs and to minstrelsy. Mostly the allusions are to 
dancing of the more modern type, accompanied by the 
music of instruments; and they bear testimony to the 
coming of dance-modes from France. A few typical 
passages are the following: 


Seek no minstrels to play, mother, 
‘ No dancers to dance in your room; 
But tho your son comes, Leesome Brand, 
Yet he comes sorry to the town. - 
Leesome Brand. 


There was two little boys going to the school, 
And twa little boys they be, 
They met three brothers playing at the ba, 
And ladies dancing, hey. 
The Two Brothers. 


I’m gauin, I’m gauin, 
I’m gauin to Fraunce, lady, 
When I come back, 
T'll learn ye a dance, lady. 
Rob Roy. 


Another text ends: 


I hae been in foreign lands, 

And served the King o’ France, ladie; 
We will get bagpipes, 

And we’ll hae a dance, ladie. 


Get dancers here to dance, she sais, 
And minstrels for to play; 
For here’s my young son, Florentine, 
Come here wi me to stay. 
The Earl of Mar’s Daughter. 


Two might have reference to dancing of the older type: 


Her father led her through the ha’ 
Her mither danced before them a’. 
The Cruel Brother. 
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When dinner it was past and done, 
And dancing to begin 

We'll go take the bride’s maidens, 
And we'll go fill the ring. 


O ben then cam the auld French lord, 
Saying, Bride, will ye dance with me? 
‘ Awa, awa, ye auld French lord, 
Your face I wowna see.’ 
Fair Janet. 
Fair Janet, with its theme of probation by dancing, closely 
resembles certain Scandinavian and German ballads, but 
has lessened the part played by the dance test. 

The internal evidence that the English and Scottish 
ballads were used as dance songs is very meager, compared, 
for example, with the very abundant internal evidence 
that they were sung. But in practice, few scholars would 
now make special claim that they were used as dance songs. 
No doubt they were, here and there, as in late times, we 
have seen, were Barbara Allen and The Two Sisters, in 
this country. The refrains of several might connect them 
with the dance, as Mrs. Brown’s The Bonny Birdy (no. 
82), or The Maid and the Palmer (no. 21). But most 
sound more suitable for recital or singing than to accom- 
pany rhythmic motion. Fitted to dance tunes they might 
be used as dance songs, but typically they were composed 
for other purposes. It is pretty hard for the student of 
real dance song to feel that the mass of the Child pieces, or 
their archetypes, developed from the folk-dance. Medizval 
rural throngs, like their descendants to-day, probably 
danced mostly to something already familiar, and in itself 
suitable; more rarely they may have danced to their 
own spontaneous but inconsequential and impermanent 
improvisations. The typical medieval dance song was, 
however, more lyric than epic. The English and Scottish 
ballads are as epic as they are lyric. 
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There is a classic passage in The Complaynt of Scot- 
land,*® 1549, by which we can check pretty well our 
assumptions and conclusions. The author of The Com- 
playnt makes his “shepherds” (pretty literary and 
classical shepherds they are, genuine shepherds of the 
* Golden Age”) tell tales, sing songs, and afterwards 
dance in a ring. Among the 48 tales with which they 
amused themselves, alongside Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
Arthurian romance, and classical stories, as of Hercules, 
or of Fero and Leander, are listed the tale of “ robene 
hude and litil ihone,” and the tale of the “ zong tamlene ” 
(Tamlane). Among the 36 songs, are the Henry VIII 
Pastance with gude companye, The frog cam to the myl 
dur, The battel of the hayrlau, and The hunttis of chewet— 
probably the song that Sidney praised; also The perssee 
and the mongumrye met, i. e., The Battle of Otterbourne. 
The Child pieces referred to thus far have been either told 
or sung, as we should expect. Then comes a list of 30 
dance pieces—most of them obviously such as Al cristyn 
mennis dance, The gosseps dance, The alman haye, The 
dance of kyrlrynne, Schatk a trot, ete. The list is headed 
by The Hunt Is Up, the tune of which is well fitted for 
dancing. No Child pieces appear. Number 92, Robene 
hude, is probably a chanson de Robin (see Cotgrave), or 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian piece. There were many 
Robin Hood dances, and they are not to be identified with 
the Robin Hood ballads. Number 93, Thom of lyn is not 
the ballad Tamlane, listed among the recited pieces, but 
the very different and wholly appropriate song of Young 
Thomlin, licensed in 1557-58. Number 108, Ihonne 
ermistrangis dance, is the one possible Child piece of the 


“Edited by J. A. H. Murray, for the Early English Text Society, 
1872, vol. 1, p. 63. 
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30; but neither Mr. Furnivail nor Mr. Murray believes 
it to be identical with any of the four ballads involving 
Armstrongs (Johnny Armstrong, Johnny Armstrong’s 
Last Goodnight, Jock o’ the Side, Dick of the Cow) which 
have come down to us. The Armstrong ballads in Child’s 
collection are hardly suitable as dance songs. 

Should not the Complaynt’s roll of tales, songs, and 
dance songs, read very differently, had the English and 
Scottish ballads been the typical songs for the dances of 
rural throngs? The ballads which are mentioned are not 
mentioned as dance songs, and they are in highly literary 
and aristocratic company. The dance songs which are 
mentioned seem to be exactly of the suitable type which 
we should expect. 

Much dance-song material, primitive, medieval, and 
modern—the latter in our still-existent ring-dance songs— 
is available, from which to make observation and to gen- 
eralize. The tendencies to be inferred from it are exactly 
the reverse of those assumed by Professor Gummere, and 
currently accepted in America.*° 

1. When songs already existent are used as communal 
dance songs, they tend to retrogade to simple repetitions 
of striking lines or titles. If narrative, they are likely to 
lose the story. As for primitive dance songs, they are 
never narrative. 

2. The repetitions of communal dance songs are much 
more abundant than the repetitions of the ballads, and 


” That belief in dance origin, emergence from the illiterate, com- 
munal improvisation, epic development, and the priority of dialogue 
and situation songs, has current American acceptance, is shown by 
the fact that such belief is set forth, without hesitation or question, 
in the two latest American ballad anthologies: Professor W. M. 
Hart’s English Popular Ballads, 1916, and Professor G. H. Stempel’s 
A Book of Ballads, 1917. 
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they belong more genuinely to the fabric of the song. They 
are not of the symmetrical art type, of regular recurrence, 
the refrain type proper, but are cruder, or more pervading. 
Often some striking formula recurs over and over, and 
is the main song. For ballads proper, the refrain is not 
the most stable element but the most fluctuating. 

3. There is no tendency for dance songs, whether situa- 
tion songs or dialogue songs, to develop epic elements or 
to become “ refined and ennobled by tradition,” 1. e., to 
become real ballads. Real ballads used as dance songs 
tend to decay, through the wearing process of dance usage. 
Songs used as dance songs do not tend to develop into 
ballads, but rather to become simplified to some striking 
line or formula. 

4. As regards form, genuine communal dance songs are 
not necessarily or invariably in ballad stanza, but of more 
fluid and variable pattern. They exhibit no one fixed 
stanzaic type. Sometimes they consist of but one short 
stanza. 

We are hardly justified by the evidence, then, in saying 
that the English ballads represent a lyric type which has 
been “ divorced from the dance, originally their vital con- 
dition.” There is no testimony that the structure of the 
English ballads rests upon the dance, but rather the con- 
trary; for theirs is not the structure of the normal and 
more appropriate dance song. That the dance songs of 
primitive peoples, and the earliest dance songs that we 
have in English, and our latest surviving dance songs are 
all three lyric, not lyric-epic, does not point to the origin 
of the English ballad type by “ divorcee from the dance.” 

There are three forms of psychic suggestion in poetry; 
first, emotional, as in the simple lyric; second, ideational, 
as in the narrative; third, motor, as in the refrain type, 
coupled with simple imperatives. The first and second 
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types may be associated with action in the sense of con- 
duct, and they are so associated in primitive poetry. They 
are sometimes continued traditionally in what are called 
“ dances,” but are really drama; that is, they become 
histrionic. The third type is the only form fundamentally 
associated with the dance, and it is psychologically simple, 
i. e., presentative not representative. This psychical dis- 
tinction should be borne in mind in study of the subject. 
Not all lyrics tempt to movement, and narratives (ballads 
proper) never, one would think, tempt to measured move- 
ment of the dance type. 

Association with the dance of the festal multitude may 
be in place for the French ballade, or for the Italian 
ballata, but our own ballads do not include pieces which 
were primarily dance songs. That the English ballad type 
had its genesis in the folk-dance seems to be not only 
unproved but unlikely. Those who believe in dance genesis 
for the lyric in general may find in the dance the ultimate 
genesis of the lyric-epic type which we call ballad. But, 
in that case, no attempt should be made so sharply to 
differentiate the ballad in origins from other types of lyric 
verse. Those scholars who hold both positions at the same 
time, affirming that ballads originated as dance songs, yet 
that they were manifestly composed in some way utterly 
different from other lyric verse, are maintaining positions 
which are incompatible. 

To the present writer, the gift of song seems as instinc- 
tive in man as the gift of rhythmic motion, not a develop- 
ment from the latter. Both were his from the first. No 
festal dancing chorus of a unanimous throng is needed to 
account for the song of birds, and song, the expression of 
emotion, not motion, may well be as instinctive in man as 
in birds. Other lyric forms, as lullabies, conjuring or 
healing songs, labor songs, love songs, are as primitive as 
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choral dance songs, not offshoots of the latter. Children 
sing instinctively, and they make their own songs, without 
waiting for the communal inspiration of group dancing; 
and it is commonly assumed that the development of the 
child mirrors that of the race. The beliefs that from the 
dance emerged music and rhythmical utterance, or song, 
that dance songs are the earliest lyrics, that narrative 
songs are the earliest dance songs, and that the English 
ballad type had its genesis in the dance, are neither borne 
out by the evidence, nor intrinsically probable. 


Louise Pounp. 


XVIII—NOTES ON THE FORM OF THE DYNASTS 


Whether or not The Dynasts is the greatest work in 
English literature of the last generation it is undoubtedly 
the most engrossing for the student of literary forms. 
English literature does not on the whole raise questions 
of form; we have been content to leave that to the Ger- 
mans. But with The Dynasts we have for once out of our 
own native workshop a poem which drives the mind back 
to all the old problems that have dogged epic and dramatic 
literature through the centuries. And besides the old 
problems it raises a score of new ones which will stimulate 
enterprise and innovation in many a writer of to-day and 
to-morrow. If at the present moment the necessity of 
analyzing The Dynasts, complicated as the task may be, 
is not apparent to the reader of English literature at large, 
it will be apparent at no distant date. 

The Dynasts attempts to establish a poetic mastery over 
_ the Napoleonic wars. It covers a period equal to that of 
the siege of Troy, beginning in 1805 and ending with 
Waterloo. It is divided into three parts; the first is 
grouped about Trafalgar and ends with the death of Pitt; 
the second is mainly given over to the Peninsular cam- 
paign and the domestic experiments of Napoleon; the third 
presents the three tremendous campaigns of Moscow, 
Leipzig, and Waterloo. These scenes, one hundred and 
thirty in all, are held together by a supernatural company 
of spirits of the Over-world who visit the human scene 
and comment upon it. The spirits, like a gathering of 
emeritus professors of philosophy, differ in their opinions. 
Of the four points of view which stand out most clearly 
two explain themselves immediately. The Spirits Ironic 
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and Sinister, whether we uxe their views or not, are dis- 
turbingly intelligible. They are sparingly used and are 
placed in distinct esthetic inferiority to two other groups 
of spirits—the Years and the Pities. The finest poetry 
of The Dynasts comes out in the clash of these two voices 
with their eternal, irreconcilable contrast of mind and 
heart. The Years mark and register, the Pities deprecate 
and weep. 

The spirits begin with a metaphysical discussion in 
which all take part. They then descend to earth and hover 
bird-like over the human spectacle, now witnessing in 
dumb-show from a vantage point in the clouds the retreat 
from Moscow, now entering the House of Commons in a 
human disguise and listening to the witticisms of Sheri- 
dan. After the last pictures have been displayed they 
return to the Over-world and re-open but do not solve the 
eternal question which is their sole concern. 

The extraordinary interest which attaches to The 
Dynasts will be found to lie in part in the amazing poetic 
retrospect which it awakens. It shares and in a sense com- 
bines three great literary traditions—the epic tradition of 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton; the historical tradition 
of Shakespeare’s English plays; the metaphysical tradi- 
tion of the philosophical dramas of A‘schylus, Goethe, and 
Shelley. One might even add a fourth and a more imme- 
diate tradition, that of the novel, the Wessex novels 
first and after them the work of Stendhal, Tolstoi, and 
de Coster. The Shakespeare tradition relates itself more 
nearly to the human scenes, the metaphysical tradition to 
the supernatural scenes. The relation to the novel and 
the epic is more comprehensive and thus more funda- 
mental. Looking to the future, on the other hand, the 
most signal aspect of The Dynasts is its extreme wealth 
of commentary and analysis, and it is with this aspect of 
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it that this paper is tentatively concerned. From the point 
of view of formal novelty it will be a matter of explaining 
and justifying the ‘ discreteness’ of The Dynasts. With 
the help of the Wessex novels and of Faust a preliminary 
answer can be given. 

No comprehensive piece of literature was ever so dis- 
continuous as this epic-drama. A hostile critic might 
argue that a work which requires the typographical assist- 
ance of three different founts condemns itself at the start, 
but he could be countered with the remark that in actual 
experience The Dynasts reads at least as easily as the 
novels. But first inipressions do count for something and 
that of The Dynasts is one of excessive pigeon-holing and 
labelling and compartmenting. Everywhere the reader is 
given the ingredients, instead of the dish itself, as if he 
were in some mental cookery-school. After the formal 
masterpieces of Hardy’s middle years, the great arch of 
The Return of the Native and the shining vista of Tess, 
where, particularly in the former work, life is presented 
whole and left to speak for itself, The Dynasts appears at 
first sight to have thrown form to the winds and followed 
the false gods of abstraction. The truth of the matter is 
less simple and more interesting. 

To a nearer view the relation of The Dynasts to the 
novels is at once close and remote; close in substance, 
remote in form. It would not be difficult to recast men- 
tally any of the greater novels in the intricate mould of 
The Dynasts or to fuse The Dynasts into the compacted 
masses of the novels. Thus, the Spirit Sinister speaks the 
closing comment in the best-known of the tales, “ the Presi- 
dent of the Immortals (in A®schylean phrase) had ended 
his sport with Tess.” Similarly the Spirit Ironic closes 
Two on a Tower, “ The Bishop was avenged”; the Years 
pronounce through the mouthpiece of Arabella the fearful 
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epilogue of Jude the Obscure; whilst in The Return of 
the Native, as in The Dynasts itself, the Pities strike the 
final and deepest chord: “ But everywhere he was kindly 
received, for the story of his life had become generally 
known.” 

The process of ticketing could be continued indefinitely. 
The novels would then slowly reveal their full anatomy. 
Take The Return of the Native, probably the greatest of 
them, certainly the richest in substance. Paragraphs from 
the first chapter, which to those who choose to take it so is 
simply the ‘description’ of a heath, unfold the meta- 
physics that is implicit in them and take their natural 
place in a Fore Scene in the Overworld. Compare “ It 
was at present a place perfectly accordant with man’s 
nature—neither ghastly, hateful, nor ugly: neither com- 
monplace, unmeaning, nor tame; but, like man, slighted 
and enduring; and withal singularly colossal and myste- 
rious in its swarthy monotony,” with the vision of Europe 
“as a prone and emaciated figure,” witnessed by the su- 
pernatural company conducted by “Showman Years.” 
There is no pathetic fallacy in either case; the intellect 
is involved not less than the emotions. 

The Dumb Show which in The Dynasts enacts the con- 
verging movement of the allied armies after Leipzig, glid- 
ing on “as if by gravitation, in fluid figures, dictated by 
the conformation of the country, like water from a burst 
reservoir; mostly snake-shaped, but occasionally with ba- 
trachian and saurian outlines,” also presents the figure of 
Eustacia on the aged barrow at night: “It rose from the 
semi-globular mound like a spike from a helmet,” resemb- 
ling “a sort of last man” among the Celts who built the 
barrow, “ musing for a moment before dropping into eter- 
nal night with the rest of his race. ... The figure per- 
ceptibly gave up its fixity, shifted a step or two, and 
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turned round. As if alarmed, it descended on the right 
side of the barrow, with the glide of a water-drop down a 
bud, and then vanished.” 

The metaphysical significance of Hardy’s comment on 
this silhouette instances admirably the subterranean 
commentary that underlies the whole book: “ Such a per- 
fect, delicate, and necessary finish did the figure give to 
the dark pile of hills that it seemed to be the only obvious 
justification of their outline . . . the architectural de- 
mands of the mass were satisfied.” Here the true analysis 
may easily be missed, since there is no spirit-chorus to 
express it. The method of The Dynasts would not enrich 
the episode: it would reveal it more fully, showing, !n 
addition to the artistry of. line which arrested the eye 
of the reddleman, the “ artistry in Circumstance,” the 
“ curious stuff and braid ” of which can only be appraised 
by the supernatural spectator. For Eustacia, it must be 
remembered, is no lover of heaths and barrows; the envir- 
onment which she at this moment so perfectly decorates 
kills her before the tale is over. When the Wildeve nurse 
pins her late master’s money before the hearth “in the 
manner of clothes on a line” and Venn sits in the niche 
of the fire-place “watching the steam from the double 
row of bank-notes as they waved backwards and forwards 
in the draught of the chimney ” we involuntarily recall 
the “ Quaint poesy and real romance “ discerned by the 
Spirit Ironic. 

Enough of instances. The technical contrast between the 
works is abundantly clear. For convenience sake, let the 
formal tendency of The Dynasts be called “ explicitness,” 
of The Return of the Native “ implicitness,” remembering 
that the more familiar problem of “ shapeliness ” is not 
necessarily involved. 

Reference to a simpler case will perhaps make matters 
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clearer. The fable with a moral appended does not repre- 
sent an inferior form of art to the fable which leaves the 
moral to be inferred. It is true that an off-hand esthetic 
judgment would prefer the latter, but there is no ground 
for preferring it on principle. The one is implicit, the 
other explicit. The one holds its comment in solution, the 
other precipitates it. In La Fontaine’s La Cigale et la 
Fourmi, the hungry idler comes in winter-time to the busy 
workman, begging for food. ‘“ What did you do in the 
summer?” says the ant. “I sang,” said the grasshopper. 
“ Eh bien, dansez maintenant” is the reply. And there it 
ends. In the fable of the frog and the ox the poet tells 
his familiar tale and adds: 

Le monde est plein de gens qui ne sont pas plus sages: 

Tout bourgeois veut batir comme les grands seigneurs; 


Tout petit prince a des ambassadeurs; 
Tout marquis veut avoir des pages. 





This does not mean for a moment that comment is with- 
held from the first fable and allowed in the second. The 
comment is equally present in the poetic experience of 
both of them. The fact that in the implicit case the 
reader, in common language, “supplies the comment,” 
does not make it any the less a part of the poem. The 
poem compels the comment whether we wish to supply it 
or not and, without it, would remain no more than a foolish 
travesty of natural history. This may seem a trivial point 
here, but it becomes very significant in more advanced 
instances. And even here among the fables the formal 
development from these two primary cases is delightfully 
exemplified in the fable of the mountain giving birth, 
where both are seen to be necessary if this third form is 
to be plausible.t Reading the three of them in their ori- 


*The fables are Nos. 156, 157, 158 in the Oxford Book of French 
Verse. 
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ginal form, one cannot help feeling that the art is equally 
perfect in all. 

But this is a far ery from The Dynasts! Yes and No. 
The formal difference between The Dynasts and The 
Return of the Native is precisely that between the first 
two fables. There it is infinitely elaborate, here infinitely 
simple. It is useful to borrow a term from mathematics 
and imagine a literary “ progression,” one extreme of 
which is approached by the explicit fable, the other by 
our epic-drama. The middle terms in this progression 
should at least give a clue to the ancestry of The Dynasts, 
or, in other words, since it is early to look for progeny, its 
relation to literature in general. As a historical poem 
The Dynasts must necessarily owe something to earlier 
treatments of the Napoleonic wars. Similarly, in its blank 
verse it conforms with the tradition established by our 
older history plays. But The Dynasts is much more than 
a chronicle. It is, primarily, a philosophical poem, and 
in philosophical poetry its richer ancestry lies. Its fore- 
runner is the Faust of Goethe. 

The relation of Goethe’s Heaven, in which the Faust 
drama begins and ends, to its predecessors, “ the celestial 
machinery ” of The Iliad and Paradise Lost, and to its 
most impressive development in the Overworld of The 
Dynasts is perhaps too comprehensive for the small pur- 
poses of this paper. Clearly, it is the most distinguished 
chapter in the development. of explicit forms or poetic 
commentary. The Spirit of the Years, the critic of the 
Overworld, is a close analogy to Heaven’s commentator, 
Mephistopheles. The comparison might be pursued at 
great length. Goethe’s Earth-spirit, which describes in 
magnificent words its own activity, 


So schaff’? ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid, 
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can be balanced against Hardy’s Immanent Will, wit- 
nessed and expounded by the Years, 


So the Will heaves through Space, and moulds the times 
With mortals for its fingers. 


Elsewhere it is 


.. . like a knitter drowsed 
Whose fingers play in skilled unmindfulness. 


Here, if anywhere, The Dynasts passes into great poetry 
and the manner of the poetry is undoubtedly very Faust- 
like. A couple of less familiar episodes in Faust will 
point the way even more clearly. 

Take, first of all, the curse of Faust, an outburst not 
less elaborate than that of Job and rising on a much 
shriller crescendo, ending 


Fluch sei der Hoffnung! Fluch dem Glauben, 
Und Fluch vor allen der Geduld! 





The brazen bell of despair ceases abruptly, but the air 
quivers still and is pregnant with voices. Spirits are ‘ 
heard: 

Weh! Weh! 

Du hast sie zerstirt, 

Die schine Welt, 
a 4 Mit miichtiger Faust, 
| Sie stiirzt, sie zerfillt! 
Ein Halbgott hat sie zerschlagen! 


i 
SS Pa a Sh Pek 
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Michtiger 

Der Erdensihne, . 
Prichtiger 

Baue sie wieder, 

: In deinem Busen baue sie auf! 





ee 





va The passage is variously interpreted, but, however we 
‘i choose to read it, it remains a piece of commentary, 
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spiritually bound up with the curse. It may be ironic or 
even sinister, for Mephisto immediately claims that the 
spirits are in his train. It may be commiseration from 
the Pities or the inexorable voice of the Years. Again, 
it may be the objectification of Faust’s inner reaction, the 
remorse after the defiance—a fascinating reading. Indeed, 
these various explanations are not conflicting; they all 
help to reveal a given complex of spiritual forces. The 
drama immediately reabsorbs its precipitate and proceeds. 
A few lines from Hamlet will at once bring out the formal 
peculiarities of Goethe’s method : 


.... for it cannot be 
But I am pigeon-liver’d and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter, or ere this 
I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave’s offal: bioody, bawdy villain! 
Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain! 
O vengeance! 
Why, what an ass am I! This is most brave, 
That I, the son of a dear father murder’d, 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 
Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a-cursing, like a very drab, 
A sceullion! 
Fie upon’t! foh! About, my brain! 


Clearly, the drama relaxes at “ vengeance.” Now it re- 
sumes more intensely, 


I have heard 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play 


There is no need to press the contrast with Faust. The 
contrast must be abandoned as soon as it has suggested a 
formal difference in the rendering of a change of mood 
from anger to reflection. The more explicit device, used 
by Goethe, replaces, as it were, the clumsier monologue, 
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which Shakespeare accepts from the technique of his age. 
The opportunity for more intimate commentary is clearly 
with Goethe. 

For parallels in The Dynasts one might refer passim. 
A useful example is to be found in Pt. 1, Act. v, Se. iv. 
Metternich conveys to Maria Louisa Napoleon’s formal 
offer of marriage. She replies dutifully, beginning with 
the words, “ My wish is what my duty bids me wish.” 
Then follows, 

A slight noise as of something falling is heard in the room. They 
glance momentarily and see that a small enamel portrait of Marie 


Antoinette, which was standing on a console-table, has slipped down 
on its face. 


Spirit of the Years 
What mischief’s this? The Will must have its way. 


Spirit Sinister 
Perhaps Earth shivered at the lady’s say? 


Shade of the Earth 
I own thereto. When France and Austria wed 
My echoes are men’s groans, my dews are red; 
So I have reason for a passing dread! 


Metternich then resumes, “ Right nobly phrased, Arch- 
duchess.” Putting new elements aside which would require 
a separate analysis, the technical affinity with the above 
crisis in Faust is seen to be peculiarly close. The explicit 
device probes the implicit substance ; whilst literally point- 
ing forward to new developments, it also suggests the 
immediate play of spiritual forces, Faust’s reaction from 
violence, Marie Louisa’s from sacrifice. It is particularly 
interesting to observe that the still greater explicitness in 
the form of The Dynasts forfeits nothing of inwardness. 
Read in its context, alertly and reflectively, this abrupt 
comment reaches the mind with a most compelling poig- 
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nancy.” One might go further. If the function of litera- 
ture is to present as intimate a reading of life as possible, 
the modern artist has the greater opportunity. In respect 
of form, Goethe has the advantage over Shakespeare, 
Hardy over Goethe. Goethe has, if he chooses, all Shake- 
speare’s opportunities plus his own. Similarly Hardy. 
The death scene in Faust—our second comparison—is 
an even more illuminating illustration of what we are in 
search of. The numerous accessory figures—Lynceus the 
watchman, Mephistopheles, the three giants, the four gray 
women—Care and her cronies—the lemurs, the angels, all 
have their inward counterpart in the vast soul of Faust. 
Otherwise they would be largely emptied of their meaning. 
In the strict sense of drama, none of them can be 
adequately justified, not even Mephistopheles; in varying 
degrees they are all devices for searching out and anno- 
tating the inner significance of the event, “the hidden 
thoughts of the soul.” Goethe draws on conflicting mythol- 
ogies, Germanic and Christian, on native wisdom and 
advanced metaphysics. He personifies these numerous 
conceptions in loose dramatic fashion and gives each its 
voice in the symphonic chorus of Faust’s passing hence. 
It is a triumph, perhaps the greatest triumph, of that far- 
reaching tendency that we have agreed to call “ explicit- 
ness.”” Goethe isolates and expresses with clearer defini- 
tion some of the elements in the complex of feeling expe- 


* It is true that in this scene the spirits are ostensibly commenting 
independently on the mundane events; they are saying what Maria 
Louisa and Metternich are ignorant of. But it is also true that in 
a secondary way they are interpreting the apprehensive mind of 
Maria Louisa. Where there is dramatic commentary there must 
always be a measure of interpretation and vice versa. Just as two 
colours cannot be placed side by side without influencing one an- 
other, so commentary by its position alone affects the adjacent 
personalities. 
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rienced by the “ spectator idealised,” in his two-fold func- 
tion of interpreter and commentator. Shakespeare’s treat- 
gent of such scenes is less varied and more simply 
dramatic, but those who have seen the Fortinbras episode 
on the stage must have felt what a peculiarly modern note 
was struck. In The Dynasts there is the death of Nelson 
or the death of Pitt, and, more interesting still, the running 
commentary on those death-scenes in the aggregate, the 
battles, notably Austerlitz with its supremely fine ironic 
chorus and Waterloo, preluded by that unforgettable spirit- 
chorus, “‘ The eye-lids of eve fall together at last.” 

The Dynasts is full of reminiscences of the close of 
Faust. Whether Hardy was directly under the technical 
influence of Goethe is a matter of small account. In his 
preface to The Dynasts he appears to feel only the breach 
with tradition and not his apparent debt. He writes, “ In 
point of literary form, the scheme of contrasted Choruses 
and other conventions of this external feature was shaped 
with a single view to the modern expression of a modern 
outlook, and in frank divergence from classical and other 
dramatic precedent which ruled the ancient voicings of 
ancient themes.” Similarly, Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, 
his best critic, hardly insists sufficiently on the element of 
evolution in the form of The Dynasts. For, after all, in 
point of technique, it is but a step, though a vital step, 
from the semi-dramatic contrasted reflections at the close 
of Faust to Hardy’s explicitly contrasted choruses. 

The figure of Care is as wuch an abstraction and as far 
removed from dramatic logie as Hardy’s spirits. Its 
function is interpretative rather than critical. It is the 
embodiment of Faust’s ultimate broodings; as the foul 
breath of Care darkens his eves, shadow settles for the last 
time on his spirit. The corresponding moment in the life 
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of Pitt is interpreted in The Dynasts. The passage forms 
an interesting variant on the hag’s whisper at the ear of 
Faust. 


Spirit of the Pities (to the Spirit of the Years) 
Do you intend to speak to him ere the close? 


Spirit of the Years 
Nay I have spoke too often! Time and time, 
When all Earth’s light has lain on the nether side, 
And yapping midnight winds have leapt on roofs, 


Have I communed with that intelligence. 
Now I would leave him to pass out in peace, 
And seek the silence unperturbedly. 


Another of the Faust comments comes from Mephisto- 
pheles: the futility of it all, the endless circle, creation 
and decay. Here the gloss is critical rather than inter- 
pretative. 

Vorbei! ein dummes Wort. 
Warum vorbei? 
Vorbei und reines Nichts, vollkommnes Einerlei! 
Was soll uns denn das ew’ge Schaffen! 
Geschaffenes zu nichts hinwegzuraffen! 
Da ist’s vorbei! Was ist daran zu lesen? 
Es ist so gut, als wiir’ es nicht gewesen, 
Und treibt sich doch im Kreis, als wenn es wiire. 
Ich liebte mir dafiir das Ewig-Leere. 


Compare this with the wail of the Pities over the corpse 
of Nelson, their censure of the Will, “ Why make Life 
debtor when it did not buy?” and the reply of the Years, 
a more enlightened Mephistopheles: 


Nay, blame not! For what judgment can ye blame?— 
In that immense, unweeting Mind is shown 

One far above forethinking; purposive, 

Yet superconscious; a Clairvoyancy 

That knows not what It knows, yet works therewith. 
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Perhaps enough has been said and quoted. The position 
of The Dynasts in philosophical poetry should now be 
clear. Its extraordinary service to the literature of the 
future can best be felt if we relate it broadly to the past: 
the Prometheus Bound or the choruses of the Antigone, 
the life-criticism of Hamlet in its monologues or in the 
grave-diggers’ prattle, the death of Faust. These are 
among the landmarks in the vast territory of imaginative 
literature that reaches back into the myths of the early 
world and stretches onward into the unexplored regions of 
the modern spirit of man. The enrichment of dramatic 
forms, in the widest sense of the word ‘ drama,’ brings 
with it the enrichment of dramatic commentary on life 
without which literature is unthinkable. The growth of 
the Greek chorus is the earliest familiar instance of an 
explicit form of interpretation or reflection. What the 
Greeks solved, or rather found solved for them, in this 
partitioning of form, this explicit analysis, Shakespeare 
achieves, in the main implicitly, by a loosening of dramatic 
stringencies. Goethe uses the method of both, sacrificing 
outer form to inner form. His Faust establishes once and 
for all the value of explicitness in dramatic literature. In 
the final act of his masterpiece he brings together a greater 
wealth of inwardness and commentary—the two are, as 
we have seen, often identical, never wholly separate—than 
had ever before been concentrated in a single incident. It 
is in Goethe’s steps that Hardy is treading. The apparent 
formlessness of The Dynasts is the apparent formlessness 
of Faust. Like Faust, The Dynasts achieves its marvellous 
inwardness by externalizing its forms of expression. This 
becomes clearest, not in traditional types of scene, which — 
Hardy was less concerned to emphasize, but in episodes 
which had hitherto been only imperfectly mastered by the 
formative equipment of earlier poets. With all its short- 
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comings in diction, the form of The Dynasts extends the 
emotional range of poetry. Strategy and diplomacy are 
transformed into artistic experience. Witness the battle 
of Leipzig and particularly the declaration of war preced- 
ing it, where the actual passage of the document from 
Vienna to Dresden is imaginatively rendered (Pt. m1, 
Act u, Se. iv). History was never more humanly pre- 
sented than here, where the whole “ Clash of Peoples ” is 
compassed by the unity of the human mind, whose “ read- 
ings why and whence,” externalize them as we may, are 
but “ the flower of man’s intelligence.” 

The Dynasts is more than an addition to English litera- 
ture; it increases also the potential of dramatic expressive- 
ness. The art of povtry, it must be remembered, is not at 
the mercy of natural laws. It enriches itself at the expense 
of no part of its heritage, expanding as it evolves. The 
last generation includes the dramas of Ibsen, some of 
which are formally as implicit as any we know, and The 
Dynasts of Thomas Hardy, in which explicitness takes its 
widest reach. We have come to what seem to be—thongh 
they are not—the boundaries of formal variation in drama. 
And to whichever boundary we go we find literature 
equally organic, equally plausible to the imaginative 
sympathy of the reader. The human mind synthesizes 
the explicit at least as readily as it analyzes the implicit. 


Barker Farrery. 
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XIX.—AN CT JECTIVE STUDY OF SYLLABIC 
QUANTITY IN ENGLISH VERSE 


LYRIC VERSE 


In a previous paper’ the syllabic quantity of twenty- 
five lines of Milton’s Paradise Lost was discussed. In 
that paper it was shown that for three different readers * 
approximately 90% of the syllables standing in the metric- 
ally stressed position were longer than the other syllables 
in the same foot in the unstressed position. In the follow- 
ing study it is my purpose to consider syllabic duration in 
lyric verse of different metres. The first two selections are 
iambie. They were read by I and Ka respectively, both 
instructors in vocal expression in western universities. 
All times are given in tenths and one-hundredths of a 
second ; the times of pauses are in parenthesis. 


*An objective study of syllabic quantity in English verse in these 
Publications, XxxIIl, pp. 396 ff. 

*The instrument into which the readers spoke the lines is one 
devised by Professor John F. Shepard of the University of Michigan. 
It consists of various tambours covered with mica and rubber and 
mounted with pointers which record the vibrations and outflow of 
air during speech. The pointers remove the soot from a revolving 
band of smoked paper, writing thus the various vibrations and curves 
which represent speech. From records thus made it is possible to 
determine in most cases with great precision the limite of syllabic 
duration. Since voiced sounds may blend, it is not always possible 
to determine exactly the limits of syllables one of which ends and 
the other of which begins with a voiced sound. In doubtful cases I 
took the average time of the same syllable found in other places in 
the material studied but standing between consonants, or made up 
sentences containing syllables like those under consideration. All 
cases of this sort are indicated as doubtful. 
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ee a 
Who loves the rain 


2 235 2 .56 
And loves his home, (.18) 
l= 36 4.25 .26 .19 3 .16 52 
And looks on life with qui-et eyes, (.55) 


25 115 2.3 = .18 2 12 # .64 
_ will I fol- low through the storm; (.31) 
me 064. @&@ 2 A 
And at his hearth-fire keep me warm; (.4) 
24 4 21 26 21 26 23 4 26 37 
Nor hell nor heav -en shall that soul sur - prise, (.2) 
156 83 .12 6 
Who loves the rain, 
18 31 2 46 
And loves his home, (.4) 
15 3 .25 31 23 28 .17  .55 
And looks on life with qui *- et eyes. 


(Frances Shaw, Who Loves the Rain.) 


35 .72 2 72 27 62 .25 P| 
O hark, (.2) O hear! (.38) how thin and clear.‘ (.32) 


aS # #2 58 .28 42 .18 .42 .26 

And thin - ner, (.2) clear-er, (.3) far-ther go-ing! (.55) 
26 68 .26 . a @ § S 

O sweet and far (.12) from cliff and sear (.62) 


2 7 2 46 .7 S 6 5S 
The horns of Elf-land (.3) faint-ly blow - ing! 


Fs (From Tennyson’s Bugle Song.) 


* Doubtful division. 
*The second stanza was taken rather than the first, since the 
A fourth line of the first stanza is metrically anomalous. The refrain 
was omitted since it, also, on account of pauses and substitutions is 
not a normal iambic line. For the curious I will, however, give the 


results here. 
156 68 2 38 3 38 .2 76 
The splen - dor falls (.2) on cas - tle walls (.65) 
26 3 .15 .38 2 6 2 5 28 


And snow -y sum- mits (.5) old in stor-y; (.8) 
12 6 4 6 09 5 .08 <5, 
The long light shakes a-cross the lakes, (.52) 
19 08 55 3 08 4 6 18 3 22 
And the wild cat-a-ract (.12) leaps in glor - y. ( es 
8 4 25 8 32 .18 64 2 35 6 
Blow, (.08) bu - gle, blow, (.08) set the wild ech - oes fly - i nal (.6) 
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In these iambic specimens there are only three feet in 
which the syllable in the stressed position is not longer 
than the one in the unstressed position ; these are him will, 
fire keep, and land faint, all of which clearly are not iambs 
and may, therefore, be excluded from the results. *In the 
two selections 100% of the stressed syllables are longer 
than the unstressed in the same foot. 

In the following group of poems the metre is prevail- 
ingly anapaestic with frequent substitutions of monosyl- 
labic, iambic, and, occasionally, other sorts of feet. The 
readers were Ka, A, I, I, Ka and A respectively. A is an 
instructor in English in an eastern college. Oblique lines 
indicate divisions into feet. 


24 .12 55 es. ae 18 .19 .4 .15 35 .25 
When the hounds / of spring / are on win/-ter’s tra/-ces, (.2) 
1 28 1442 @& 2 84 24 S&S 6 
The moth/-er of months / in mead/-ow or plain (.45) 
SG 864.22 6 4 6. 4..8 
Fills / a age ty and wind/-y plac/-es (.48) 
15 15 3 .18 .12 .66 
With lisp / io a at (.15) / and rip/-ple of rain; (.6) 
2 28 .55 55 38 .15 .35 .36 .06 .25 


And the brown / bright night/-in-gale (.12) am/-o-rous 
15 4 08 .7 2 .35 .15 .22 


Ts half / as-suaged / for It/-y-lus, (.12) 
12 .15 52 .18 .48 12 12 .4 .16 85 25 
For > ian sag. are c and ey — fac/-es, (.61) 
34 


The A DA ou ‘eit il Bh ail / the nt 
(From Swinburne’s Atalanta in Oalydon.) 


» 3 2 2 3 36 75 = =.35 
Blow, a -gle; (.78) an-swer, ech - oes, (.7) dy - ing, (.3) Si Fo (4.) 
65 3 
dy - ing. 


These lines read, as they were very beautifully, make an interest- 
ing study on account of the pauses and time variations. In all three 
stanzas of the poem, ech of echoes is the shorter syllable. In two 
or three instances dy of dying is the shorter, because, undoubtedly, 
of the pause. 
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7% 8 a 
Down, (.28) / down, (.25) / down! 
5 08 12 6 25 12 .62 
Down / to the depths / of the sea! 
Sa 1 Se Oe 8. CUD of 
She sits / at her wheel / in the hum/-ming town, 
48 2 382 48 3 .25 
Sing/-ing most joy/- gg -ly. (.72) 
54 2 2 75 .36 .74 
Hark, / what she aa (43) /* 0 joy, (.14) / O joy, (.52) 
2 08 34 .12 .46 18 14 4 12 22 6 
For “y hum/-ming street, (.32/ and the child / with its toy! (.7) 
2 6 12 .08 .65 18.12 .4 2 6 
For Pret priest, (.15) / and the bell, (.22) / and the ho/-ly well; (.4) 
22 1 «(4 aad 
“ = whee! / where I spun, (.5) 
, oe Pee x ey 
ina the bles/-sed light / of the sun! ” 
(From Arnold’s Forsaken Merman.) 


5 5 6 
Break, (.6) / break, (.28) / break, (.3) 
35 3 6 . ee 55 
On thy cold / grey stones, (.15) / Fy sea! (.65) 
> a a 2 .25 4 18 .18 .3 
mis" I would / that my tongue / could ut/-ter (.35) 
5 Dae ee 
The thoughts / that a-rise in® me. (.8) 
6 6 8 2 2 164 6 
O, well / for the fish/-er-man’s boy (.55) 
2 .18 .55 6 3.6 ws 
That he shouts / with his sis/-ter at play! (.9) 
5 61 25 3 65 2 5 
O, (.3) well / for the sail/-or lad (.45) 
18 18 .55 25 2 45 .16.15 6 
That he sings / in his boat / on the bay. 
(From Tennyson’s Break, Break, Break.) 


25 .35 15 8 16.16 2 2 6 
I bring / fresh showers (.15) / for the thirst/-ing flowers, (.2) 
2 .18 42 .15 .15 .62 
a y seas / and the streams; (.75) 
5 18 .18 .34 4 #45 
r Sead / light shade / for the leaves / when laid 


18 2 .22 2 7 
In their noon/-day dreams, (.6) 


5 Doubtful division. 





SET ae 
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25 85 .44 . 2 a. ae 2 .25 26 
From my wings / are shak/-en the dews / that wak/-en* 
an 35 86.53 321 6 
The sweet buds (.15) / ev-ery one, (.55) 
18 47 2 A MW 82 SB NH 


When rocked / to rest (.2) / on their moth/-er’s breast, (.4) 
2 2 45 2 .1 .26 2 
As she danc/-es a-bout / tive sun, (.85) 
.22 .22 a) 15 .15 .26 .15 .46 
I wield / the flail / of the lash/-ing hail, (.3) 
a @ 2 3 32 5 a. «2 
And whit/-en the green / plains un/-der, (.5) 
22 38 1.56 1652 7 «415 55 
And = / a- — / I dis-solve / in rain, (.07) 
18.18 39 .18 22 35 
Ana se (.2) / as I pass / in thun/-der. 


(From Shelley’s The Cloud.) 
35 3 3 25 1 55 2 6 


From the tae ert ; come / to ae (.15) 
15.18 3 2 
9 a ial: lion shod / with a (.5) 


; ia M4 2 
Ana the winds / are left / be-hind 


18 .15 52 15 3 2 5 


Pig: the aay / of my / de-sire. (.7) 
5 .25 .45 3 .65 
r love wn, (.1) / I love / but thee, (.22) 


15 .15 5 . a ee ar 
With a love / that shall / not die 


2 .18 .45 45 = 55 
Till the sun / grows cold, 


8 .26- 5 2 .68 
And the stars / are old, ( . 


26.26 £6 Ws 4A SB OSS 
And the leaves / of the Judg/-ment Book / a sat 


(From Bayard Taylor’s Bedouin Song.) 


In considering the relationship of stress to quantity, 
monosyllabic feet will be excluded from the results, 
although, since they receive a heavy stress and are com- 


* For this line a more satisfactory division might be, 
From my wings / are shaken / the dews / that waken / 
And for line 10 in the same selection 
And whiten / the green plains / under / 
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paratively very long, they are of interest. In the first 
selection I regard bright night(ingale) in the fifth line as 
a spondee or trochee and therefore exclude this foot from 
the results. In this selection, therefore, all syllables in 
the stressed position are longer than those in the unstressed 
in the same foot. In the second selection, line four joy- 
(fully) metrically should have the stress on ly ; it probably 
was not so read, but since one cannot know, I will regard 
it as an exception. It is the only exception in this pas- 
sage. In the selection from Tennyson, could ut(ter), line 
three, the first syllable is as long as the second ; obviously 
it might have received the same stress for logical reasons. 
In Shelley’s Cloud there are two feet which do not have 
the syllable in the stressed position longer than that in the 
unstressed ; I wield, line nine, and plains un(der), line 
ten. The first might have an equal distribution of stress, 
and the second clearly might have been read with the stress 
on plains. It is one of those lines which obviously are 
not metre-proof. In the last example the first foot has 
the word in the metrically unstressed position the longest. 
In all these selections, generally in anapaestic metre, there 
are but four exceptions to the statement that the stressed 
syllable is relatively the longer or longest in the foot. 
Since there are one hundred and forty feet in the group, 
the percentage of syllables in the stressed position found 
to be relatively longer than those in the unstressed is 
approximately 96%. +- 

The next selection is one which has peculiar interest for 
students of metrics, since its rhythm, according to its 
author, depends entirely upon stress, and since, according 
to some critics, any attempt to scan it in terms of long and 
short must meet with failure or, if accomplished, does 
violence to the rhythmical nature of the poem. The poem 
was read by A. 

6 








owen 


he SE 
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22 1 .28 156 .12 12 14.1 4 1 5 
"Tis the mid/-dle of the night / (.15) by the cas/-tle clock, (.55) 


14 14 .65 35 12 45 08 .1 65 3 5 


And owls / have a-wak/-ened the crow/-ing cock, (.55) 

a ae 22 .56 

wit i tha eee wel (.45) 

4 at #@ . gs 2.» 

pow ee / (.12) * gain / (.45) the crow/-ing cock, (.55) 
24 .48 .12.25 .18 .72 

How aca -i- ly / it crew. (.7) 
3S 2 rm ‘12 4 2 2 

The night / is chill; / (38) the for/-est bare; (.62) 

12.156 .12 .4 18 .35 .16 6 

Is it / the wind / that moan/-eth bleak? (.8) 
15 00 3 4 12 6 Ss 3 Ss 

There is / not wind / e-nough / in the air (.4) 
18 .38 1.38 ll «84 115 £6 

To move / &-way / the ring/-let curl (.3) 
12 .08 .22 .15 3 2 5 

From the love/-ly la/-dy’s cheek— (.5) 
eG: 3 ; ee 12 4 AZ 7 

There is / % wind / e-nough / to twirl (.3) 
08 35 4 6 628 12 3.38 

The one / red leaf, / (.34) the last / of its clan, (.4) 
2 4 24 2 32.18 .18 6 15 .7 

That dan/-ces om oft/-en as dance / it can, (.6) 
4 1 2 & Mm 16 3..7 

Hang/-ing so Light, / (.42) and wad? ing so high, (.3) 
Mm a.m 6 6S ao wean & 


On the top/-most twig / (.18) that looks up / at the sky. 
(From Coleridge’s Christabel.) 


An examination of the poem reveals nothing anomalous, 
unless one regards the four light syllables in the second 
foot of the first line as such. The rhythmic composition 


is iambic-anapaestic, with the usual substitutions of “ 


pyrrhies and spondees. The only exceptions to the general 
principle that the metrically stressed syllable is the longest 
in the foot are the feet There is, line eight, There is, line 
eleven, and and hang, line fourteen. The first two were 
probably regarded as pyrrhics by the reader, if not by the 
author. The and hang is certainly peculiar with the and 
.5 of a second Jong, but it is not difficult to imagine how 
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it was read and what the effect was. there are fifty-three CL 
feet in the passage; the three exceptions mentioned give 
approximately 5% of feet of which it is not true that the we 
syllable in the stressed position is the longest. 

The next two selections are trochaic in metre. The 
readers were Ka and I respectively. 


A. A 3 32 .32 4 3 
Wil-lows / whit-en, / (.4) as-pens / quiv-er, 
15 .15 A 35 5 .25 .36 .28 
Lit-tle / breez-es / dusk and / shiv-er 
35 = =6.18 45 22 43S 
Thro’ the / wave that / runs for/-ev-er' 
3 18 4 3 . oo 25 .25 
By the / is-land / in the / riv-er 
35 2 52 .1 85 .1 .35 
Flow-ing / down to / Cam-e/-lot. 
55 6 55 .15 52 .45 38 3 
Four grey / walls, and / four grey / tow-ers,’ 
2 .38 .08 62 22 4 3 
-er/-look a / space of / flow-ers,' 
4.35 65 2 4 2 


al 
Ana the / si-lent / isle im/-bow-ers * 
Al FB 3S S 
The La/-dy of / Shalott. 


(From Tennyson’s Lady of Shalott.) 


There are thirty-four feet in the selection; of these six 
do not have the stressed syllable the longest. I shall ex- 
clude four grey as a spondee, although it appears as a 
trochee when repeated in the same line. The clearest cases 
of stress and length not falling together are aspens, little, 
over; ever and river would have the last syllable length- 
ened by the pause. The percentage of feet in this poem X 
with the stressed syllable, or the one in the metrically 
stressed position, not the longest is higher than for the 
other selections studied, being approximately 15%. The 
selection contains a good many “ glides” and therefore 
doubtful divisions. 


* Doubtful division. 
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To indicate further the phenomena of stress and dura- 
tion in trochaic metres, the following selection is given: 


4,6 4 A . 
Sing a / song of / six-pence, 
1 4 18 388.16 4 


A ) pock-et / full of / - (.4) 
4 2 2 .15 
Four and / twen-ty / vince sirds (.1) 
4 my et ee 
Baked / in a / pie. (.52) 
.28 18 a4 - 242 8 2 
When the / pie was / o-pened (.1) 
18 4 .18 25 .08 5 
The ) birds be/-gan to / sing (.4) 


A 2 wee Sa 
Was not / that a / dain-ty / dish 


a Re Ss 3 5 
To ) set be/-fore the / king? (.4) 
38 .18 .18 .08 .38 .38 

rw ) maid was / in the / gar-den (.3) 
25 .18 25 .18 45 

Hang-ing / out the / clothes, (.55) 
4 25 .08 .38 .32 

Down / came a / black-bird (.1) 


a 45 18 .18 4 
And snapped / off her / nose. 


In this selection we may exclude six-pence and black- 
birds as spondees. We shall then have in a, line four, 
opened, line five, garden, line nine, and off her, in the last 
line. If the monosyllabic feet are excluded, there are 
twenty-six feet in the selection; four of these do not have 
the syllable in the metrically stressed position the longer. 
This poem, like the preceding, yields a high percentage, 
namely 15%. Two of the four exceptional feet are made 
up of what are usually regarded as short syllables, namely 
in a and off her.® It is possible that these were read as 


*The two lines might be scanned as follows: 


Baked in a / pie 
And ) snapped off her / nose 


They probably were thus read. 


VPA sate sat td) 
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pyrrhics. The other two are at the end of the line and 
have the last syllable lengthened, as has been indicated 
before, by the pause, and furnish, as before, the clearest 
cases of stress and length, or duration, not coinciding. 

Pure dactylic metres are rarely found in English ; many 
poems so classified are not very clear examples, as for 
example, The Charge of the Light Brigade. I have 
selected two stanzas from Browning’s Pisgah-Sights and 
a part of one of the Cavalier Tunes as affording compara- 
tively pure dactylic types. 


.26 .12 .12 4 12.24 
O-ver the / ball of it, 

MEE. oD 42 25 
Peer-ing and / pry-ing, 
a8... 3 .15 2 
How I see / all of it, 

34 «36 3 238 
Life there, (.05) out/-ly-ing! ° 
34 x Ss 45 3 
Rough-ness and / smooth-ness, 

45 .15 17 3 .26 
Shine and de/-file-ment, 

46 .18 22 31 2 
Grace and un/-couth-ness: 
35 3 12 38 31 
One rec-on/-cile-ment. 


25 .19 .2 .26.08 .38 
Could I but / live a-gain 
4 2 16 2.17 

Twice my life / o-ver, 


2 .25 52 .1 .42 
Would I once / strive a-gain? 


.25 18 .2 4 15 
Would I not / re 


.28 .1.18 
Qui-et-ly / (.06) ail of dl 


* For this line a better division is 
Life there / outlying 


with the first unit a spondee and the second a bacchic. The two feet 
should be excluded from the results. 
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4 .15 28 2 .15 
Greed and mah (.45) 
38 .26 = 1 
So from the / a f it (.15) 


45 .2 18 .16 .26 
Pass to fru/-i-tion. 

In this selection there are three feet which are not, as 
far as the length of the syllables is concerned, dactyls. 
These are life there out, live again, and (fru)ition; the 
first two are clearly not pure dactyls and could be read 
with the stress variously placed. As for the foot (fru)- 
ition, the phonetic division of the ition is itself uncertain ; 
as most persons seem to pronounce it, it would divide 
ish-on, and would be no exception. But if the three excep- 
tions are accepted as such, the selection yields 9% of feet 
of which it is not true that the metrically stressed syllable 
is the longest in the foot. 


4 32 .46 8 5 .18 .16 8 
Kent-ish Sir / Bing ( > 4 ~ for the / king, (.6) 
ma 3 45 4.1 = 35 .72 
Bid-ing the / crop- shead-ed / par-lia-ment / swing (.6) 
2 35 12 .1 5 18 .26 .12 .58 
And, ) press-ing a / troop (.2) un/-able to / stoop (.5) 
2 35 16 = (6 6 2 26 © 45.18 35 .48 
And ) see the rogues / flour-ish (.2) and / hon-est folk / droop, (.75) 
52 22 12 «8 35 25 5 Pe i 
Marched them a/-long (.14) / fif-ty score / strong, (.7) 
ae oe R  - - eS 44 25 28 .68 
Great-heart-ed / gen-tle-men, (.45) / sing-ing this / song. (.9) 
6 46 5 8 38 .26 3 85 
God for King / Charles! (.5) / Pym and such / carles (.42) 
18 .18 .35.25 .42 6 38 .38 38 .1 32 
To the ) Dev-il that / prompts ’em their / trea-son-ous / 
i] .75 
i parles! (.55) 


35 15 5 5 ee oe) 

Cav-al-iers, / (.4) up! / Lips from the / cup, 

Tn this selection there are six feet of which it is true 
that the long syllable is not in the metrically stressed posi- 
tion. It is clear that in all of these, with one exception, 


ate 
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the greater stress may have fallen on the third syllable 
rather than on the first. It is interesting to note that if 
the selection be divided according to an anapaestic scheme, 
we shall have, with three exceptions, the stressed syllable 
the long one. The selection thus scanned would be as 
follows: 
Kent/ish Sir Bing / stood / for the king, 
Bid/-ding the crop/-headed par/-liament swing; 
And, press/-ing a troop / unab/-le to stoop, 
And see / the rogues flour/-ish and hon/-est folk droop; 
Marched / them along / fif/-ty score strong, 
Great-heart/-ed gen/-tlemen sing/-ing this song. 
God / for King Charles! / Pym / and such carles 
To the Dev/il that prompts / ’em their treas/-onous parles! 
Cav/-aliers up! / Lips / from the cup, 


This scansion seems to interpret the rhythm satisfactorily ; 
I shall, however, base my conclusions on the first secansion, 
as the poem is usually regarded as dactylic. It is un- 
undoubtedly true that readers are likely to turn a dactylic 
rhythm into an anapaestic, and a trochaic into an iambic, 
unless the metre is very strongly indicated. Also it is true 
of all trisyllabic metres that the light syllables, one or both, 
are frequently replaced by long syllables. In such cases, 
however, the reader, under the influence of the metre, is 
likely to make the long syllable in the metrically stressed 
position longer than those in the unstressed position. 

If now we bring together all the results for the different 
selections studied, we shall have a table showing the per- 
centage of syllables standing in the metrically stressed 
position not longer than those in the metrically unstressed 
position. 
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TABLE I 


Number of feet Number of syllables 
Metre in selection in the stressed 
studied position not 
the longer or longest 


Iambic-anapaestic.............. 140 
Iambic-anapaestic (Christabel) .. 54 


= 
: 
3 
Slacwmo 


355 


ii } About 94% of the syllables studied are, therefore, longer 
} in the stressed than in the unstressed position. If we 
analyze the anomalous 6%, we find that the exceptions are 
not necessarily clear cases of stress and quantity not coin- 
ciding, but may be cases of shift of stress for logical 
reasons, of equal distribution of stress or absence of stress, 
or may be cases of phonetically inaccurate divisions. The 
clearest evidence of stress and quantity not falling together 
on the same syllable is that of the prolongation of the light 
syllable before the. pause; and this fact accounts for the 
t large number of exceptions in trochaic and dactylic metres. 
| Considering the results as a whole, it is evident that Saints- 
| : bury’s theory that the rhythm of English verse may be 
i interpreted in terms of quantity, and that the foot is the 
unit, has justification in fact. That stress marks off the 
time unit, or the foot, and produces length, is undoubtedly 
true. It is therefore evident that a scientific method of 
seansion, that is, one which adequately indicates the 
phenomena of rhythm in English verse, is one which uses 
the symbols conventionally used for indicating quantity 
and which also uses stress marks. Such a system indicates 
the relation of quantity to stress and the part played by 
each in verse structure. Also, since the formation of verse 
rhythm depends upon the regular recurrence of stressed 
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and unstressed syllables within certain time limits, the 
unit thus formed may be indicated by vertical lines and 
may be called the foot. The foot is a fact. One reason 
warmly urged against the use of the term by critics is that, 
since English verse is not dependent upon quantity but 
upon stress, the use of the classical term is misleading; 
another is that, since there is no real break in sound, the 
division indicates a situation untrue to fact. As to the 
first objection, we have seen that quantity, or increased 
duration of one syllable as compared with another, usually 
accompanies stress. As to the second objection, although 
there is usually no break in sound, there is nevertheless a 
unit in verse rhythms which the mind readily apprehends. ‘ 
It corresponds to the unit in a conventional decorative 
border which is perceived as the unit of the design, 
although the lines of the border may be continuous. The 
value of this system for the student of verse is that it serves 
not only to indicate the essential nature of rhythm, but 
also to stimuiate a close study of each unit, a study which 
reveals intimately the varied but unified structure of 
English verse. Personaliy I do not believe that the foot 
is as arbitrarily organized as I have indicated in these 
studies, but it seemed wiser to keep to a fairly conventional 
and usually accepted division in order to avoid the quag- 
mire of a purely individual interpretation. A study of the 
problem of quantity in English verse as revealed by the 
records affords many suggestions as to the construction of 
rhythms. It is not my purpose, however, to discusse these 
at the present time; but I should like to point out how 
very long syllables aid in the construction of the phrase. 
If we examine the selections given, we shall find that 
the arrangement of short and long syllables in the feet is 
very similar to that for blank verse; that is, there is the 
greatest possible variety in lengths. In blank verse there 
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are, however, more feet of which it is true that the syllable 
in the stressed position is not the longer of the two, indi- 
cating generally either lack or shift of stress ; this arrange- 
ment tends to weaken the metrical scheme and to bring into 
prominence the phrase; and the phrase is made still more 
prominent by the fact of the position of the longest words 
of the phrase. These words appear usually at the close of 
the phrase, sometimes at the beginning, rarely within. I 
will give a few examples from Milton. 


44 2 2 6 

Both to and fro 

12 3 26 8.62 
the tempt - ing cages 
eS 2S @ 2 

And so near the brink 


2 2.18 6 .128 2225 06 14 48.15 22 4 
And of it-self the wat-er flies/ all taste / of living wight 


Sor ee ee eo ee 

Viewed first their lam - en - ta-ble lot 

Nevertheless, through this apparent irregularity, the 
mind perceives a stress, at times faint, on alternate sylla- 
bles, although minds undoubtedly differ in this respect 
and consequently differ in the reading. If these same 
phrases were printed as prose, or if we had pure prose 
phrases similarly organized, the light beats would prob- 
ably not be perceived or indicated in the reading by most 
persons, and the longer ones wvuld be the only ones to 
support the rhythm. In these circumstances it is probable 
that the rhythm produced by the phrase, or natural breath 
group, is the one which is most vividly realized. I will 
give a few additional examples from the lyric verse 
studied. 


-14 .19 .22 35 A 2 4 
And at the hearth Fh me warm 


19 .08 .55 3.08.4 6 .24 3 .22 
And the wild / cataract leapes/in glory 


-l .32.14 22 65 2 84 24.2 .66 
The mother of months /in meadow or plain 
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2. 8 .34 12 46 18 14 a8 22 4 
From the humming street /and the child / with its toy / 


25 35) 15 8 15.15 3 2 6 
I bring fresh showers / for the thirsting flowers 


18 2 22 2 7 
In their noon -day dreams 


18 15 562 15 3 2.5 
In 4 speed /of my desire 

12.1 4 AS 35.15 6 
Is it the wind / that moaneth bleak 

It is clear that the arrangement of words and syllables 
of varying length in the phrase gives naturalness and 
flexibility to the metre and preserves at the same time the 
phrase rhythm of normal speech. 

The construction of the verse unit, or the foot, is 
obvious; but to present this more vividly I give below a 
table showing the average length of the short syllable, the 
average length of the long syllable, the range in length for 
both; the average length of the foot and the range in length. 
_These details are given for each metre. In making the 
table for iambic metre, for example, iambic feet wherever 
found are included, and all other sorts of feet appearing in 
the iambic poem are excluded; the table gives, therefore, 
details for metres and not for the poems as wholes. 
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Tas_e II 


Iambic Metre 


S S 
MH Hi ? ft, 
eo oe fy fy 22 ae: 
<4 sg 4 S 43 dss 
Who Loves the Rain. .19 38 1-26 .19-.82 .56 .33-.92 
Bugle Song........- -26 57 08-7 3-92 8 .27-13 
WIG oo dicccincdes 15 44 06-34 .18-.7 .59 .24-.84 
Forsaken Merman.... .25 56 .12-.36 .32-.75 .81 .55-1.1 
Break, Break, Break... .24 45 .15-.45 .18-.55 .69 .36-.85 
ee ee 2 44 11-4 22-8 64 4-9 
Bedouin Song........ 24 53 .12-45 3-75 .75 .45-1 
ee Be 5 08-4 .25-.76 .67 .37-.92 
Average..........+-- 21 48 .06-.7 .18-.92 .69 .24-1.3 


Anapaestic Metre 
Atalanta in Calydon. .18 .18 .55 .06-35 .36-65 .91 .64-1.11 

















Forsaken Merman.... .17 .15 .51 .08-—32 .33-.7 .83 .62-1.1 
Break, Break, Break.. .22 .23 48 .15-45 .22-6 .93 .62-1.2 
DOE. Gs <5¢s0c a0. 18 .19 .41 .1-.35 .22-7 .78 6 -1.05 
Bedouin Song........ 2 219 6 1-35 3-7 89 .73-1.4 
Ohristabel........... 16 .16 .48 .08-—35 .22-.72 .8 .42-1.02 
eres 18 .19 .49 .06-.45 .22-.72 .86 .42-1.4 
Trochaic Metre 
Sing a Song of Siwpence .33  .17 .05-.38 .11--6 .5 .22-.7 
Lady of Shalott..... 38 = .22 08-35 .15-62 6 .3-.87 
Pisgah-Sights......... 34 .22 15-26 .2-45 .56 .35-.73 
35, .2 05-38 .11-62 .55 .22-.87 
aa 
» Dactylic Metre 

Cavalier Tunes...... 42 22 28 1-5 26-85 .92 .4-1.56 
Pisgah-Sights......... 36 17 2 09-42 2-58 .73 .5-1.04 
TIE 6 6:4:5i5j0.0:40\00 39 19 .24 09-5 2-85 .82 .2-1.56 
Avemg length for all short syllables..................00- a 
” ee Pe re ren ree 42 

aye length of foot for trisyllabic metres................ 84 
= aan  ¢  .  Svnnyaa py wwrrcer 62 
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The table indicates that the average length of all short 
syllables is .2 and of all long syllables .42 seconds. These 
results are approximately those obtained for blank verse, 
the average lengths there being .22 and .39. The average 
length of the disyllabic foot would naturally be .6; for 
the iambic verse studied it is .69, for the trochiac .55. 
For trisyllabic metres it would be .8; for the anapaestic 
verse studied it is .86, and for the dactylic verse it is .82. 
The ratio of short to long syllables is therefore 1:2. y 
From the ranges in the length of the syllables given it is 
evident that there is the greatest possible variation, the 
shortest being .05 and the longest being .92. The range 
given for the length of short syllables, .05 to .7, simply 
means that a syllable .7 long was found in the unstressed 
position in the foot; it is, of course, a long syllable in 
reality and occurs in a spondee. The same observation 
holds for the lower limit of the long syllable, .11; this is 
probably a short syllable occurring in a pyrrhic. It is 
obvious that it is difficult to draw the line between long 
and short, since—clearly—longness or shortness in a foot 
is a relative matter. A syllable which is the short one in 
one foot may be the long one in the following foot. 

The ranges in the length of disyllabie feet are .22 to 
1.3; and for trisyllabie feet, from .2 to 1.56. It would 
seem, therefore, that the stresses that mark off the time -- 
unit in English verse occur from .2 of a second to 1.5 
seconds apart as extreme limits; a more usual range is 
from .4 to .6, or .8. If the rhythm is maintained by the * 
repetition of time units as varied in length as we have 
found them to be, it is obvious that a poet might introduce 
many more variations in the number of syllables in a foot 
than he has permitted himself in the selections studied 
and still not destroy the rhythm, although clearly the 
rhythm produced would be essentially different; it would 
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be the more flexible rhythm of free verse and prose. The + 
essential difference between formal verse and prose is not 
so much a difference between equal time units on the one 

hand and unequal units on the other, as a difference be- 
tween a systematic arrangement of unstressed syllables in a 
verse and an unsystematic arrangement in prose. To 
illustrate the point for free verse the following selection is 

given from Whitman: 


Ss 3 2 3 2 46 3.22 3 
This / is: thy al 3 Sout, (.3) / thy free: flight / in: to the word- * 


Pe ee ere. a eee 


Ni REE 


PEE % 








3 
less, a 
1.3 3 13 35 14 .38 .12. .38 
Away / from RO (.3) joan re art, (.4) /the day / erased / : 
1 35 3 .52 " 
(.16) the les /son done (.6) 
28 .26.09 64 .08.35 4 2 39 .26 


Thee ful/ly forth / emerg: ing, / (.22) si: ne / (.22) gaz: ing / 
' 38 1.15 12 4 12 25.25 .38 
(.4) pond/-ering: the themes / thou lov/est best, (.55) 
55 6 4 — 2 2 
Night, (.4) /sleep, (.4) /death, (.25) /and the stars. 
The rhythm is distinctly marked, with a pure iambic 
(f metre in the second line, but follows no metrical pattern 
in the other lines. The time of the syllables and of the 
foot is the same, both as to variation and averages, as for 
formal verse. The average length of the short syllable is 
.18, with a range from .08 to .3 or .4._ The average length 
of the long is .4, with a range from .25 to .8. The average 
length of the foot is .58, with a range from .35 to .85 of a 
at second. Of course one is presented with the difficulty of 
b| a precise division; a second possible division, whenever such 
4 a division differs from that marked with oblique lines, is 
4) indicated by dotted lines; but such a division in no way 
i affects the results. 
! It is clear that a study of formal metres is greatly aided 
by the metrical pattern and by the line division. In the 
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study ot prose rhythm one has no such guide; and the 
absence of a formal metre in itself, of course, produces 
greater individual differences in reading. Amy Lowell’s 
complaint that all of her poems would readily be perceived 
as genuine poetry, if only a method could be devised to 
make them metrically fool-proof, is a case in point. How- 
ever, with a definite understanding of the relationship of 
stress to quantity in verse and of the problem of quantity 
in formal metres, one is materially aided in the solution 
of the problems of prose rhythm. 

In this study of various metres it is evident that stress 
and quantity usually coincide; that the most obvious ex- 
ception is the lengthening of the unstressed syllable before 
a pause. It is also evident that syllables may vary in 
length from .05 to .92 of a second in length and the foot 
from .2 to 1.5, producing thus a very flexible time unit. In 
the light of these results it seems more scientific to define 
verse rhythm not as “ the recurrence of similar phenomena 
at equal intervals of time,” but as the regular arrangement 
of stressed and unstressed syllables at intervals of time 
sufficiently equal to produce a clearly perceptible rhythm. 
Other sorts of rhythms may be poetic in nature, but they 
are not verse rhythms. 


Apna L. F. Snett. 
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XX.—THE POE-GRISWOLD CONTROVERSY 


In any serious consideration of Poe’s life and character 
it will be necessary to take account of Griswold’s estimate 
of the poet. This estimate was set forth in two articles 
published during the year following Poe’s death—one, an 
obituary notice published in the New York Tribune of 
October 9, 1849; the other, the memoir of Poe included 
by Griswold in his edition of Poe’s works and first pub- 
lished in September, 1850. Out of these two papers sprang 
the bitterest of all the controversies that have been waged 
about Poe. Most of Poe’s editors and biographers of the 
present generation have ranged themselves on the side of 
Poe and have condemned Griswold; but there have been 
some—and among them some that may speak with the 
highest authority—who have held that Griswold’s estimate 
of Poe is essentially just and fair. The present paper 
attempts a fresh examination of the case in the light of the 
evidence collected by Poe’s biographers, and also brings to 
bear on the case a number of documents, mainly from the 
periodicals of Griswold’s time, that have heretofore been 
either overlooked or ignored. 

The discussion will naturally center in Griswold’s two 
papers—the obituary notice of Poe, commonly known 
(from the pseudonym adopted by Griswold on its original 
publication) as the “ Ludwig Article,” and Griswold’s 
Memoir of Poe. But I shall first briefly review the 
relations of Poe and Griswold down to the poet’s death 
in 1849, by way of indicating the ultimate grounds of 
the animosity existing between the two. And I shall 
eonelude with an inquiry into the integrity of Griswold’s 
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editing of Poe, about which question has from time to 
time been raised. 


I 


Poe and Griswold first met in March, 1841.1 Poe was 
at that time editor of Graham’s Magazine, and Griswold 
was busily at work on the first of his anthologies, The 
Poets and Poetry of America. Poe’s first public mention 
of Griswold appears to have been a brief notice in his 
“ Autography ” (published in Graham’s for December, 
1841).? He here describes Griswold as “a gentleman of 
fine taste and sound judgment” and as possessing a 
“ knowledge of American literature, in all its details, [such 
as] is not exceeded by that of any man among us.” Gris- 
wold’s first public mention of Poe appears to have been the 
sketch of him printed in the Poets and Poetry of.America 
in the spring of 1842. Griswold is silent, in this sketch, 
as to Poe’s character, but he declares his verses to be 
“highly imaginative ” and “eminently distinguished for 
their spirituality and skilful versification.” * During the 
summer of 1842 Poe wrote a review of Griswold’s book 
in which he reaffirmed his faith in Griswold as a critic 
and pronounced his anthology “ the most important addi- 
tion which our literature has for many years received ” ; 4 


*Griswold’s edition of Poe’s works, 1, p. xxi. This edition is here- 
after referred to merely by Griswold’s name. My references are to 
the edition of 1856. 

2? Virginia Poe, ed. Harrison and others, xv, p. 215. 

* At the same time, however, he limits the number of Poe’s poems 
that he includes in his anthology to three, although he had made 
room for twenty-five of Percival’s poems and no fewer than thirty- 
three of Charles Fenno Hoffman’s. 

‘See the Boston Miscellany for November, 1842, and the Virginia 
Poe, x1, p. 156. There was also a review in Graham’s Magazine for 
June, 1842, which Poe probably wrote. 
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and in a letter to Griswold, written about the same time, 
he assures him that his anthology, though not without 
faults, was “a better book than any other man in the 
United States could have made of the materials.” ° 

Early in the summer of 1842, Griswold succeeded to 
the place that Poe had lately vacated as editor of Graham's 
Magazine, and shortly thereafter a coolness sprang up be- 
tween the two. On July 6, 1842, Poe wrote to a corre- 
spondent at the South that he intended, in a magazine that 
he was projecting, to “ make war to the knife against the 
New England assumption of ‘ All the decency and all the 
talent’ which has been so disgustingly manifested in 
the Rev. Rufus W. Griswold’s ‘Poets and Poetry of 
America.’ ® He abused Griswold, also, in other letters 
of this period ; * and in delivering a lecture on the “ Poetry 
of America” at Philadelphia in November, 1843, and 
again in Baltimere in January, 1844, he is said to have 
been “ witheringly severe ” on Griswold.* In 1843, more- 
over, there appeared two anonymously written articles, both 
of which have been attributed to Poe, in which Griswold 
was held up to ridicule. In the first of these, published 
in the New World of March 11,° Griswold is declared to 
be “wholly unfit, either by intellect or character, to occupy 
the editorial chair of Graham’s”’; in the other, published 
a little later in the Philadelphia Saturday Museum, he is 
severely attacked and mercilessly ridiculed, his anthology 
being described as “ a very muttonish production,” and its 


* Griswold, 1, p. xxi. 

*The Critic, April 16, 1892. 

* Woodberry’s Life of Poe, 1, p. 353; 1, p. 87. 

* Modern Language Notes, March, 1913, xxvtmt, p. 68. 

*Not included among Poe’s works by any of his editors, but 
assigned to him by W. M. Griswold in Passages from the Correspond- 
ence of Rufus W. Griswold, p. 118, and, apparently also by L. G. 
Clark, in the Knickerbocker, April, 1843 (xx, p. 380). 
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editor as “ one of the most clumsy of literary thieves ” and 
as knowing no more about poetry than “a Kickapoo 
Indian.” 1° Griswold, on his part, although Poe had 
condescended on June 11, 1843," to appeal to him for a 
loan of five dollars on the plea of his wife’s illness, is said 
to have circulated some “shocking bad stories” about 
Poe; '? and Poe mentions in one of his letters a “ beastly 
article” at his expense, published apparently in 1843, 
which he suspected Griswold of having written.’* There 
followed a period of a year or more when the two were not 
on speaking terms. 

But early in 1845 Poe made an attempt to patch up his 
quarrel with Griswold; ** and they soon resumed, osten- 
sibly, their former amicable relations. On repeating his 
lecture in New York in February, 1844, Poe omitted, as 
he took pains to assure Griswold, all that might have been 
offensive to him; !* and during the course of the year he 
published in the Broadway Journal two brief notices in 
praise of Griswold and his editorial accomplishments.’® 
Griswold also published during the vear an article in which 
he praised Poe ungrudgingly. This article, which, it 


b 


*The article is republished by W. F. Gill in his Life of Edgar 
Allan Poe, pp. 327-346, and is accepted as Poe’s both by Harrison 
(who prints it in the Virginia Poe, x1, pp. 220-243) and by Wood- 
berry (1, p. 48). 

* Griswold, I, p. xxi. 

* Letter of Briggs to Lowell, quoted by Woodberry, 1m, p. 123. 

* Griswold, 1, p. xxii. 

“See Griswold, 1, p. xxii; Virginia Poe, xvi, pp. 196,198. 

* Griswold, 1, p. xxii; Virginia Poe, xvi, p. 203. 

“In his review of “ The Magazines” in the Broadway Journal of 
May 17, 1845 (in a note on Hoffman’s sketch of Griswold in 
Graham’s Magazine for June, 1845), and in his notice of Griswold’s 
edition of The Prose Works of John Milton in the Broadway Journal 
for September 27, 1845 (reprinted in the Virginia Poe, x11, pp. 244- 
247). 
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seems, has escaped Poe’s biographers, appeared in the 
Washington National Intelligencer of August 30, 1845, 
and is devoted to a consideration of the chief “ Tale 
writers” of America. Charles Brockden Brown, Haw- 
thorne, Cooper, Irving, Willis, and Simms are treated in 
turn, but Poe is given larger space and fuller praise than 
any of these. “ He belongs to the first class of tale writers,” 
so wrote Griswold, and his stories not only possess “a 
great deal of imagination and fancy,” but are “ the results 
of consummate art.” The same year Griswold generously 
responded to an appeal from Poe for a loan of fifty dollars 
to tide over a crisis in the affairs of the Broadway Jour- 
nal.'* In his Prose Writers of America, moreover—a 
second famous anthology, compiled largely in 1845 '*—he 
made room for The Fall of the House of Usher in its 
entirety, prefacing it with a sketen of the poet in which 
he praised both his poems and his tales.'® 

Poe, it seems, published in 1847 a letter relating in 
some way to Griswold—a notice of the Prose Writers, 
perhaps; but this T have been unable to find.*° It is clear, 
thongh—whatever may have been the nature of this 
article—that another rupture, or partial rupture, between 
the two had come about in 1846.2! Their correspondence 


* See Poe’s letters of October 26 and November 1, 1845: Griswold, 
I, p. Xxii. 

** Not published till the spring of 1847. 

He mildly condemns Poe’s work as a critic, however; and in 
later editions he was less liberal in his praise of the tales. 

See the list given by him of articles he had published about 
Griswold, in a letter written in the year of his death (Griswold, 1, 
p. xxii), in which he includes the item “Letter in Int., 1847.” 
“Int.” is perhaps an abbreviation for Intelligencer, but a fairly 
careful hunt through the columns of the National Intelligencer for 
1847 reveals nothing that I can recognize as Poe’s. 

* Or, possibly, late in 1845: see Poe’s animadversions on Griswold’s 
poetical anthology in the Broadway Journal of November 29, 1845. 
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lapsed during the years 1846-1848; and Mrs. Clemm in- 
forms us, in a notice prefixed to the first volume of the 
Griswold edition of Poe, that their * personal relations ” 
prior to 1849 had “ for [some] years been interrupted.” * 
Griswold is said to have indulged during these years in 
something of backbiting at Poe’s expense; ** and he fur- 
ther aroused the ill-will of Poe by publishing in the fall of 
1848, in the New England Weekly Gazette, an article in 
which he touched on certain flaws in The Raven.** 

A reconciliation between the two again took place, how- 
ever, with the beginning of the year 1849. Poe in 
February published in the Southern Literary Messenger a 
favorable notice of Griswold’s Female Poets of America.*® 
Griswold, in turn, in bringing out a new edition of the 
Poets and Poetry of America, enlarged the number of 
Poe’s poems there collected to fourteen. And in June 
their friendly relations had so far been resumed that Poe 
felt at liberty to call on Griswold for aid in disposing of 
certain of his literary wares.*® On October 7, 1849, Poe 
died, and it developed soon afterwards that he had ex- 
pressed the wish shortly before his death that Griswold 


Evidently this breach did not extend to a complete severance of 
relations; see Griswold’s Correspondence, p. 230, for mention of a 
meeting in 1847, and Griswold’s Memoir (Poe’s Works, 1, p. xlii) 
for a meeting in 1848. 

* Griswold, 1, p. iii. 

*See, in this connection, Sartain, Reminiscences of a Very Old 
Man, p. 215. 

*This article I have not seen, nor do I know precisely at what 
date it appeared; but something of its nature we may glean from a 
letter of Poe’s written at the time apparently to Eveleth (see Ingram, 
Life and Letters of Poe, p. 222), and a clue to the date is furnished 
by his reference to it in a letter to Mrs. Whitman, written Novem- 
ber 26, 1848 (Last Letters of Edgar Allan Poe to Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman, p. 43). 

* Griswold, 11, pp. 289-292. 

* Ibid., I, p. xxiii. 
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should serve as his literary executor. On the second day 
after Poe’s death Griswold published in the New York 
Tribune (evening edition) the obituary notice of Poe 
already referred to as the “ Ludwig Article,” and in 
September of the following year he published his 
“ Memoir ” of Poe. 


II 


The “ Ludwig Article *—Griswold’s obituary sketch of 
Poe—is mainly a summary of the facts of Poe’s life, based 
for the most part on the sketch already published in Gris- 
wold’s Poets and Poetry of America; but it contains also 
a section devoted to Poe’s mind and character.’ It is here 
that Griswold’s chief strictures on the poet occur. 

The main observations derogatory to Poe that appear 
in the “ Ludwig Article” are these: 

(1) That Poe “had few or no friends”; and that, 
although the announcement of his death “ will startle 
many, . . . few will be grieved by it.” 

(2) That in character he was unamiable, arrogant, 
irascible, envious, a cynic, and a misanthrope. 

(3) That “ you could not contradict him but you raised 
quick choler; you could not speak of wealth, but his cheek 
paled with gnawing envy.” | 

(4) That “there seemed to him [I quote Griswold’s 
words] no moral susceptibility; and .. . little or noth- 
ing of the true point of honor.” 

Griswold’s article called out a magnanimous defence of 
the poet by N. P. Willis in the Home Journal of October 
20, 1849,? in which disapproval was expressed of the 
severity of Griswold’s judgment, and the poet’s alleged 


* The article is reprinted in the Virginia Poe, 1, pp. 348-359. 
* Ibid., 1, pp. 360-367. 
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irregularities of conduct—of which Willis professed to 
have no first-hand knowledge *—were attributed to a 
“reversed side of his character” displayed by him only 
when under the influence of drink. There was also a 
protest by Henry B. Hirst in the Philadelphia Saturday 
Courier of the same date, in which Griswold’s sketch was 
pronounced “ brilliant,” but “ unjust.” And three weeks 
later (on November 13) there appeared in the New York 
Tribune a verse-tribute to the poet’s memory, by an anony- 
mous contributor from Chicago, in which Griswold’s state- 
ment that Poe died friendless was warmly challenged. 
The attack was continued in the early months of the follow- 
ing year (1850) with the publication (in January) of the 
first two volumes of Griswold’s edition of Poe (the first 
volume of which included Willis’s article, into which the 
“Ludwig Article” had been incorporated in part). The 
most vigorous of the protests now published was that of 
George R. Graham,’ proprietor of the magazine which 
bore his name and which Poe and Griswold had succes- 
sively edited. Graham denounced Griswold’s sketch as 
“unfair and untrue,” “a faney sketch of a perverted, 
jaundiced vision,” “ an ill-judged and misplaced calumny 
upon [a] gifted son of genius.’ Griswold was hotly assailed 
also by John Neal, in an article published in the Portland 
Advertiser on April 26, 1850. And a defense of the poet, 
more temperate in tone, was made by the editor of the 
American Whig Review,> G. W. Peck, who based his dis- 
sent from Griswold on an examination of Poe’s writings, 


*It should be noted, however, that this testimony conflicts with 
the testimony given by Willis in an earlier notice of Poe (Home 
Journal, December 19, 1846), in which he tells of having seen Poe 
on one occasion when the poet was suffering from the effects of drink. 

“In Graham’s Magazine for March, 1850 (xxxvt, pp. 224-226). 

‘American Whig Review, March, 1850 (x1, pp. 308-315). 
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and who concluded on this basis that Poe “ had as much 
heart as other men,” that he was “a pure-minded gentle 
man,” and that there was no grouad for believing that he 
was “ mainly destitute of moral and religious principle.” 

But there were also those who sided with Griswold. 
Lewis Gaylord Clark published in the Knickerbocker for 
February, 1850, a notice of Griswold’s first two volumes 
in which he endorsed both Griswold and his appraisal of 
Poe; ® and William Wallace wrote a reply to Neal’s attack 
on Griswold.? Others, without specifically mentioning 
Griswold or writing avowedly in his defence, advanced 
much the same view as Griswold of Poe’s temper and 
character. Charles F. Briggs, Lowell’s friend, published 
a paper in Holden’s Review for December, 1849, in which 
he describes Poe as “a strange and fearful being,” and 
declares that it would be a bold biographer who would dare 
to make such a revelation of his life as the task demanded. 
George Ripley, in reviewing these volumes in the Tribune 
of January 17, 1850, remarked that while Poe was a man 
of “ uncommon genius,” “ he had no earnestness of char- 
acter, no sincerity of conviction, no faith in human excel- 
lence ”; and John M. Daniel, a fire-eating editor of Rich- 
mond, wrote an article for the Southern Literary Messenger 
of March, 1850,° in which, while condemning Griswold, 
he went even farther than Griswold or his defenders in 
condemnation of Poe.’® 


* The Knickerbocker, xxxv, pp. 163-164. 

*See Woodberry, 1, pp. 452-453. I have not seen this article. 

* Holden’s Review, 1v, pp. 765-766. The article was unsigned, but 
was evidently by Briggs, who was editor of the magazine. 

* Southern Literary Messenger, xvi, pp. 172-187. 

*It is only fair to Poe to say that three of these five—Briggs, 
Clark, and Daniel—nursed a grudge of some sort against Poe. 
Briggs and Poe had quarrelled in 1845 over the Broadway Journal, 
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These articles made it clear that Poe had a number of 
bitter enemies ; but they also served to show that he was not 
without loyal friends, and they tended to discredit, in a 
measure, Griswold’s statements as to the perversity of his 
character. 


Ill 


Griswold’s “ Memoir” of Poe was first published in 
1850 as a part of the third volume of the Griswold edition 
of Poe, in which it comprises some thirty pages.’ It is 
introduced by a note from Griswold in which he endeavors 
to justify his course in publishing the “ Ludwig Article ” 
on the ground that he was unaware, at the time, of his 
appointment as Poe’s executor; and he intimates that he 
had felt impelled to write this article by the attacks that 
had been made upon him by Graham and Neal. 

It may be noted, however, in passing, that although 
there is nothing to show that Poe, in selecting Griswold as 
his executor, intended that he should also serve as his 
biographer—Mrs. Clemm’s statement (in a notice “ To the 


and Poe had been attacked by Briggs in the Literati papers (Vir- 
ginia Poe, Xv, pp. 20-23); Clark, also, had been “used up” by Poe 
in the Literati papers (Virginia Poe, xv, pp. 114-116); and Daniel 
had been challenged by Poe to fight a duel in the summer of 1848 
(Woodberry, 11, pp. 273, 443 ff.; Whitty, The Complete Poems of 
Poe, p. 1xix). 

*It first appeared about the middle of September, 1850: see the 
New York Tribune for September 14, 1850, and the Literary World 
for September 21, 1850. It was also published about the same time 
in the International Monthly Magazine (for October, 1850); see the 
New York Tribune of September 25 and the Literary World of Sep- 
tember 28, 1850. 

The “ Memoir,” though first published in the third volume of Gris- 
wold’s edition, was transferred to the first volume on the publication 
of a second edition in 1853, and it continued to occupy this position 
on the publication of an edition of four volumes in 1856. 
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Reader” prefixed to the first volume of the Griswold 
edition) is fairly explicit to the effect that it was the poet’s 
desire merely that Griswold should act as literary executor 
and “ superintend the publications of his works,” ? while 
Willis was looked to for “ observations on his life and 
character ”’—there is evidence tending to show that Gris- 
wold had set about collecting material for a memoir within 
a few weeks after the poet’s death. This evidence is 
afforded by a letter of John R. Thompson’s to Griswold, 
written December 21, 1849, in which the following sen- 
tence occurs: “I have too long delayed sending you the 
promised mems of poor Poe, and I fear that what I now 
enclose will be of little value, scarcely sufficient to warrant 
their incorporation into the Life.” * That he was further 
actuated in the writing of the Memoir by the attacks made 
upon him by Graham and others there is no reason to 
doubt.* 

In the “ Memoir” Griswold enters much more fully 
into a consideration of Poe’s writing than he had done in 
the obituary sketch, and he also develops at greater length 
the details of Poe’s life. His judgments on Poe’s writings 
are, for the most part, commendatory, and coincide, in the 
main, with the view now generally held. In his observa- 
tions on Poe’s life and character, however, he is much 
more severe than he had been in the Tribune article. The 
old charges of arrogance, envy, misanthropy, and a debased 


*Griswold, also, in a note prefixed to the Memoir interprets his 
office to be simply “ the collection of his works and their publication.” 

* This letter is preserved among the Griswold Papers in the Boston 
Public Library. See also a letter of Griswold to John Pendleton 
Kennedy (Sewanee Review, April, 1917, xxv, p. 198). 

*See in this connection a letter to J. T. Fields (of September 25, 
1850), published in Passages from the Correspondence of Griswold, 
p. 267. 
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sense of honor are renewed, and the following additional 
charges are brought forward: 

(1) That while a student at the University of Virginia 
Poe had “ led a very dissipated life,” and that he had been 
expelled in consequence of his excesses there.** 

(2) That after leaving West Point he had enlisted it 
the United States Army, but had deserted soon after- 
wards.°® 

(3) That he had been guilty of a still darker crime in 
his relations with the second Mrs. Allan.® 

(4) That he had in certain of his publications 
them his Conchologisi’s First Book—been guilty of 
plagiarisms that were “scarcely paralleled for their 
audacity in all literary history.” 7 

(5) That his “unsupported assertions and opinions 
were so apt to he influenced by friendship or enmity .. . 
that they should be received in all cases with a distrust of 
their fairness.” ® 

(6) That he exhibited “scarcely any virtue in either 
his life or his writings,” and that both his life and his 
writings were “ without a recognition or a manifestation 
of conscience.” ® 

This sketch, coming as it did from the approved editor 
of Poe and presented with much cireumstantiality, had the 
effect of silencing for a time most of Poe’s defenders and 
apologists. It was adopted as authentic in all save a very 
few of the contemporary notices of Griswold’s edition that 
I have seen, and in virtually every other edition of Poe’s 
writings that appeared during the first two decades after 
Poe’s death. Among reviews in which it is accepted as 





among 


“ Griswold, 1, p. xxvi. ‘Ibid., p. xlviii. 
*Ibid., p. xxvii. * Ibid., p. xlix. 
*Ibid., p. xxvii. *Tbid., p. xlvii. 
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authentic (or largely so), are those published in the Rich- 
mond Whig for September 28, 1850; the Knickerbocker 
for October, 1850; the Democratic Review for December, 
1850, and January and February, 1851; the Westminster 
Review for January, 1852; Tait’s Magazine for April, 
1852; 1° Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal for February 26, 
1853; 1! Gilfillan’s Third Gallery of Portraits, 1854; ** 
the North American Review for October, 1856; Fraser’s 
Magazine for June, 1857; and the Edinburgh Review for 
April, 1858. 

The writer of the first of these reviews, John R. Thomp- 
sen,!® editor of the Southern Lite'ary Messenger, took 
oceasion in commenting on Griswold’s memoir to say that 
it was, in his judgment, “‘ truthful,” and that such “ hard 
things ” as Griswold had brought out, “ seem to have been 
brought out because their suppression would have been as 
palpable a departure from an honest estimate of the poet, 
as a direct misstatement of any of his qualities.” Lewis 
Gaylord Clark, editor of the Knickerbocker, who had, in 
February, 1850, vouched for the correctness of the ‘“ Lud- 
wig Article,” also made oceasion to vouch for the correct- 
ness of this second article of Griswold’s.’* And there were 
some who did not seruple to enlarge on Griswold’s story. 
The writer of the notice in the Edinburgh Review, for 
instanee, declared that Poe was “a blackguard of unde- 
niable mark ” and that “ the lowest abyss of moral imbe- 


Reprinted in Littell’s Living Age, Xxx1ul, pp. 422-424. 

4 Ibid., XXxvul, pp. 157-161. 

™ First published in the London Critic, and reprinted in the 
Southern Literary Messenger for April, 1854, and in Littell’s Living 
Age, XLI, pp. 166-171. 

“That this review was from the pen of Thompson is established 
by a letter of Thompson’s, of September 30, 1850, to Griswold; now 
among the Griswold Papers. 

“See the Knickerbocker, October, 1850 (xxxv1, pp. 370-372). 
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cility and disrepute” had never been attained until Poe’s 
advent into this world; !® while the reviewer in the London 
Critic, George Gilfillan, a British clergyman, boldly as- 
serted that Poe’s ‘“ heart was as rotten as his conduct was 
infamous,” that he had “ absolutely no virtue or good 
quality,” and that he broke his wife’s heart, “ hurrying 
her to a premature grave, that he might write ‘ Annabel 
Lee’ and ‘ The Raven.’ ” 1® 

Of outspoken public protests at this time there were 
amazingly few. The only vigorous protest that was 
promptly forthcoming, so far,as I know, was that of an 
anonymous contributor to the Saturday Evening Post of 
September 21, 1850. This reviewer,’* while admitting 
that he held “ no very exalted opinion of Mr. Poe’s char- 
acter,” insists, nevertheless, that he is unable to find any 
excuse for Griswold’s course; and he suggests that Gris- 


‘ 


wold probably understood literary executor to mean “ one 


who executes.”” Continuing he says: 


Considering this biography as the work of a literary executor we 
must say that a more cold-blooded and ungenerous composition has 
seldom come under our notice. Nothing so condemnatory of Mr. 
Poe, so absolutely blasting in its character, has ever appeared in 
print. ... It is absolutely horrible (considering the circumstances 
under which Mr. Griswold writes) with what cool deliberateness he 
charges upon Mr. Poe the basest and most dishonorable actions. 


Others, while not excepting to the facts as set down by 
Griswold, demurred to the spirit of his article. The 
reviewer in Fraser's Magazine, for example, Rev. A. K. TH. 


% Edinburgh Review, cvm, pp. 420-421. 

*A4 Third Gallery of Portraits, London, 1854, p. 376. Another 
clergyman, A. K. H. Boyd (Critical Essays of a Country Parson, p. 
248,—-see also Fraser’s Magazine for June, 1857), is perhaps echoing 
this statement of Gilfillan’s when he asserts that “ Poe starved his 
wife, and broke her heart.” 

* Probably the editor of the Post, Henry Peterson. 
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Boyd, remarked that it was “curious . . . how little 
pains the biographer takes to conceal the shortcomings of 
his hero”’;7?8 and the editor of the Democratic Review 
remonstrated against any unnecessary “ rattling of Poe’s 
bones.” '® E, A. Duyckinck, editor of the Literary World, 
while apparently accepting Griswold’s account of Poe’s 
life, inquired whether Griswold in republishing the 
Literati papers had not tampered with his text, and drew 
attention to the fact that Griswold was careful to omit 
“any unhandsome references ” to himself.?° 

Graham is said to have written Mrs. Clemm in the fall 
of 1850 that he and other friends were determined to come 
to Poe’s defease; ** but in the December number of his 
magazine he dismissed the matter with the statement that 
“ by the decision of several discreet friends of the lamented 
Poe” he was omitting “a number of letters and articles 
which [had] been collected in relation to his life and writ- 
ings,” giving as his reason that “ the wounds made by his 
criticisms are too fresh—the conflicting interests too many, 
to hope to do that justice which time and the sober second 
thought of educated minds will accord to his memory; ” 
and he concludes with the promise (made good in Graham’s 
for February, 1854) to perform at some later time “ the 
grateful duty ” which he felt himself to owe to the poet.” 
Willis appears to have contented himself with republish- 
ing, in his //urrygraphs in 1851, his reply to the “ Ludwig 
Article,” and with branding the article published in the 
North American Review in 1856 as “ uncharitable,” and 


** Fraser’s Magazine, June, 1857 (Lv, pp. 684-700). Also in Cri- 
tical Essays of a Country Parson, London, 1867, pp. 210-248. 

™ Democratic Review, February, 1851 (xxvm, p. 172). 

»® Literary World, September 21, 1850 (vi, pp. 228-229). 

™Ingram’s Life and Letters of Poe, p. 432. 

™ Graham’s Magazine, December, 1850. 
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“needlessly severe,’ and, in some of its conclusions, 
He had also republished in the Home 
Journal of March 16, 1850, Graham’s first article on Poe, 


9? 23 


“ merciless. 


declaring at the time that it was “ most creditable to 
Graham,” and he admitted to the columns of the Home 
Journal (March 30, 1850) a stinging reply to Daniel’s 
article in the Messenger. See also a letter of his to George 
P. Morris in October, 1859 (quoted by Ingram, Poe’s 
Works, 1874, 1, pp. xlvii-xlviii). 

Sut as time passed, the number of those who were 
unwilling to accept Griswold’s account steadily increased. 
In February, 1852, C. C. Burr, who had known Poe in 
his darkest days, contributed to the Nineteenth Century ** 
a brief article in which he dissented from Griswold’s 
imputation to Poe of ingratitude and heartlessness. “ He 
was,”’ writes Burr, “in the core of his heart, a grateful, 
single-minded, loving kind of man... a very gentle, 
thoughtful, scrupulously refined, and modest kind of man,” 
who although “he had faults and many weaknesses,” had 
also “ a congregation of virtues which made him loved as 
well as admired by those who knew him best.” Stoddard, 
in spite of his animosity to Poe, admitted, in an article 
in the National Magazine for March, 1853, that the bic- 
graphical sketches of Poe had been written “ by indifferent 
friends or open foes,” and that thev had been “ needlesslv 


1,”’ 25 


erue In August, 1853, an anonymous contributor to 


the Waverley Magazine, in speaking of the inaccuracy of 
Griswold’s Memoir, expressed the hope that it would not 


“unbiased life and collection of Poe’s 


be long before an 


” 


works” should be published. In the following year 


Graham published his second article in defense of Poe, in 


See the Home Journal for October 18, 1856. 
** Nineteenth Century, Vv, pp. 19-33. 
5 National Magazine, U1, p. 197. 
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which he again protested against the accusations of loose- 
ness in money matters and of habitual unfairness in his 
criticisms.2* Two years later appeared Baudelaire’s 
famous sketch of Poe,** in which a vehement protest was 
made against the tone and spirit of Griswold’s account. 
The next year (1857) a lively defense of Poe by J. Wood 
Davidson appeared in Russell's Magazine.** In the same 
year, L. A. Godey, editor of Godey’s Lady’s Book, wrote 
to the editor of the Knickerbocker to say that he was not 
to be “counted in among those... to whom... Poe 
proved faithless,” and that the poet’s conduct toward him 
was “in all respects honorable and unblameworthy.” 7° In 
1859, another Philadelphia acquaintance of Poe’s, L. A. 
Wilmer, in his book, Our Press Gang, remonstrated against 
Griswold’s treatment of Poe.*° And toward the end of the 
year 1859 appeared Mrs. Whitman’s book, Poe and his 
Critics, an entire volume devoted to the defense of Poe 
and directed mainly against Griswold, whose Memoir 
of Poe she declares to be unjust and misleading and to 


* See Graham’s Magazine, February, 1854, xLiv, pp. 216-225. He 
further declares that Poe was a “ long-suffering, much-persecuted, 
greatly-belied man [who] had a soul as soft, as delicate, as tender as 
a child’s ” and that “ every effervescence of excess, of anger, of irrita- 
tion, or of wrong done to others, was followed by an agony of peni- 
tence, and oftentimes by earnest, long-sustained and half-successful 
efforts at reformation.” He explains the attacks upon Poe after his 
death as dictated largely by a spirit of revenge on the part of those 
whom he had antagonized by his criticisms and reviews. But he 
admits that Poe’s criticisms were in some cases unjust; and he 
instances his attacks upon Longfellow as among the few that were 
“utterly unjust.” 

*“ Edgar Poe: sa vie et ses uvres ”; published as an introduction 
to his translation of Poe’s tales. 

* Russell’s Magazine, November, 1857 (1, p. 171). 

*” Knickerbocker, January, 1857 (1x1, p. 106). 

* See expecially pp. 284-285. See also a more detailed defense of 
Poe by Wilmer in the Baltimore Daily Commercial, May 23, 1866. 
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involve a “ remorseless violation of the trust confided to 
him.” *4- Among other articles in defense of Poe that 
appeared during the next decade are the articles by Mayne 
Reid,*? who had known the Poes in Philadelphia, and T. 
©. Clarke, a Philadelphia printer and publisher who had 
known him intimately.** There appeared also, in 1866, 
a strange article by one who styles himself Parke Van 
Parke ** and who professes to write at the instance of the 
poet’s sister, Rosalie Poe, in which Griswold’s memoir is 
pronounced the most “ atrocious instance of human in- 
iquity . . . since the days of Cain.” 

Such was the contemporary attitude to Griswold’s 
Memoir of Poe. What, now, does an examination of 
Griswold’s sketch in the light of our maturer knowledge 
of Poe as brought out by his editors and biographers reveal 
as to the trustworthiness of Griswold’s account? Such an 
inquiry reveals, first of all, that some of the ugliest charges 
made by Griswold against Poe were based on Poe’s own 
misstatements to Griswold. The authority for the state- 
ment that Poe led, while at the University of Virginia, a 
“very dissipated life,” °° turns out to be a document in 
Poe’s handwriting sent to Griswold in March, 1841,°° and 
now preserved among the Griswold Papers. Chargeable 
to Poe also are Griswold’s inaccuracies as to the date of 
Poe’s birth,®* as to the duration of his stay in London 
when a boy,** and as to an alleged second expedition to 


* Poe and his Critics, pp. 11, 14, 15. 

™ Onward, April, 1869, 1, pp. 305-308. 

* Newark Northern Monthly, January, 1868. 

* Discussions and Diversions, by Parke Van Parke, p. 264. 

* Griswold, I, p. xxv. 

* Virginia Poe, 1, pp. 344-346. 

* Griswold, relying on Poe’s autobiographical memorandum, gives 
the date as 1811. 

* Griswold had followed Poe in stating that the period of his stay 
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Europe in 1827.°° Investigation has also shown that 
Griswold was correct in charging that Poe had made im- 
proper use of another’s materials in the composition of 
his Conchologist’s First-Book.*° And it is now reasonably 
clear that Poe was sometimes governed by considerations 
of friendship or by a feeling of jealousy in his critical 
notices. 

But there is a good deal of error in Griswold’s Memoir 
for which we can be sure that Poe was not responsible. 
It has long since been established that Poe was not ex- 
pelled from the University of Virginia. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that he ever deserted from the army. 
And the sole basis for the vile insinuation of an attempted 
assault upon the person of Mrs. Allan is the quite unsup- 
ported assertion of John M. Daniel,*’ in whose testimony, 
obviously, little reliance may be placed. That Poe was 
without friends at the time of his death or that he was 
incapable of gratitude for service done has been disproved 
over and over again by the testimony of those who knew 
him best. And the charge that he was without a sense of 
honor or without any manifestation of conscience is too 
sweeping to call for serious consideration. ** 


in England was 1816 to 1822; in reality it covered the years 1815 
to 1820. 

* This yarn survives in several different versions, all apparently 
traceable to Poe. See Woodberry, 1, pp. 72 ff., 365 ff., and the Sewanee 
Review for April, 1912 (xx, pp. 209-210). 

“See the Virginia Poe, 1, pp. 146-148, and Woodberry, 1, pp. 194- 
198. Griswold, however (1, pp. xlviii-xlix), badly overstates the 
case against Poe as a plagiarist. 

“Southern Literary Messenger, xvi, p. 176. 

“Among minor inaccuracies in Griswold’s account are the allega- 
tions (1) that Poe was not born at Boston (Griswold, 1, p. xxxvii) ; 
(2) that “not a line by Poe was purchased for Graham’s Magazine” 
for “four or five years” before the poet’s death (ibid., p. li: in 
reality two articles by Poe appeared in @raham’s in 1849); and 
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Other charges, affecting certain contemporaries of Poe, 
were specifically denied by those affected, either publicly 
or by letter, soon after the appearance of the Memoir. 
Within ten days after the publication of the Memoir, 
Longfellow wrote to Griswold to correct his statement 
that he had “ been shown by Mr. Longfellow . . . a series 
of papers which constitute a demonstration that Mr. Poe 
vas indebted to him for the idea of ‘The Haunted 
Palace.’ ” 42 In the New York Tribune of June 7, 1852, 
W. J. Pabodie, a friend of Mrs. Whitman, made a formal 
denial of Griswold’s charge that Poe had, at some time in 
1848, committed at the home of Mrs. Whitman “ such 
outrages as made necessary a summons of the police.” 
Further denials were made by Mrs. Whitman herself in 
her book, Edgar Poe and his Critics.‘** A score of years 
later Col. J. H. B. Latrobe corrected some inaccuracies in 
Griswold’s account of the deliberations of the judges on 
the occasion of the awarding to Poe his first short-story 
prize in 1833.4% 

It is proper to note also—what the reader can hardly 
escape—that Griswold, although he wrote as literary exe- 
cutor, assumes in his comments on Poe as a man an 
attitude of undisguised hostility. He does, indeed, iatro- 
duce the gracious testimony of Mrs. Osgood as to Poe’s 
chivalrous conduct toward women and as to his affection 
for his invalid wife; but he is careful to state that Mrs. 


(3) that Poe “ prepared with his own hands” the sketch of his life 
contributed by H. B. Hirst to the Saturday Museum in February, 
1843 (ibid., p. 1). 

“Griswold, 1, p. xlviii; Virginia Poe, xv, pp. 408-409. 

“Mrs. Whitman (Il. c., p. 15) speaks also of an article in the 
Home Journal, in 1859, or slightly earlier, in which a “ calumnious 
story ” proceeding from Griswold was refuted. 

“Griswold, 1, p. xxviii: Edgar Allan Poe: A Memorial Volume, 
ed. Miss S. 8. Rice, p. 59. 
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Osgood accepted his analysis of Poe’s character and meant 
to testify only as to the character assumed by the poet 
when in the presence of women.*® And in justification 
of his course he argues, forsooth, that “it has always 





a been made a portion of the penalty of wrong that its 
tel anatomy should be displayed for the common study and 
if advantage.” 47 

Y Our conelusions, then, as to Griswold’s Memoir of Poe 
3 are (1) that a number of the charges there made by Gris- 
i wold were true, and (2) that certain inaccuracies in his 


account rest upon Poe’s inaccurate statements to him; but 
(3) that most of the more damaging things alleged by 
Griswold against Poe were without substantial basis in 
fact or were greatly exaggerated; and (4) that Griswold 
both diseredited himself and discounted his judgments on 
Poe by consistently assuming, in his observations on the 
poet s character, an attitude of unabashed hostility to him. 

It remains to inquire into the charge that has been made 
against Griswold of garbling certain of Poe’s letters in his 
effort to strengthen his case against him. 

In the preface of his Memoir, Griswold collects eleven 
letters written by Poe to him. The originals of only six 
of these are now preserved.*® Four of these six originals 
| differ but slightly from the versions printed by Griswold ; 
; but two of them *® exhibit noteworthy variations from 
Griswold’s text. To make these discrepancies as graphic 


i Air 


ene As eee = 


“ Griswold, 1, pp. lii-liv. 

“Ibid., p. xlvii. 

“Five of these (see the Virginia Poe, xvil, pp. 83-84, 198, 200-201, 
202-203, 216) are in the Boston Public Library (four of the number 
being postmarked originals); and the sixth (ibid., pp. 346-347)— 
which is unhappily incomplete as preserved—is in the Wrenn 
Library of the Uniyersity of Texas. 

“One of these is printed in the Virginia Poe (xvi, pp. 200-202) 
with the two versions juxtaposed, 
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as possible, I give here the two letters as printed by Gris- 
wold, putting in italics the more important passages which 
do not appear in the postmarked originals and enclosing 
in brackets certain passages that appear in the originals 
but are omitted in Griswold’s text.*” 

The first of these letters, dated February 24, 1845, runs 
as follows: 


My dear Griswold:—A thousand thanks for your kindness in the 
matter of those books, which I could not afford to buy, and had so 
much need of. Soon after seeing you, I sent you, through Zieber, 
all my poems worth republishing, and I presume they reached you. 
I was sincerely delighted with what you said of them, and if you will 
write your criticism in the form of a preface, I shall be greatly 
obliged to you. I say this not because you praised me: everybody 
praises me now: but because you so perfectly understand me, or what 
I have aimed at, in all my poems: I did not think you had so much 
delicacy of appreciation joined with your strong sense; I can say 
truly that no man’s approbation gives me so much pleasure. I send 
you with this another package, also through Zieber, by Burgess & 
Stringer. It contains, in the way of essay, “ Mesmeric Revelation,” 
which I would like to have go in, even if you have to omit the 
“ House of Usher.” [I send also a portion of the “ Marginalia,” in 
which I have marked some of the most pointed passages.] I send 
also corrected copies of (in the way of funny criticism, but you don’t 
like this) “ Flaccus,” which conveys a tolerable idea of my style; 
and of my serious manner “ Barnaby Rudge” is a good specimen. 
{In “Graham ” you will find these.] In the tale line, “ The Murders 
of the Rue Morgue,” “ The Gold Bug,” and the “ Man that Was Used 
Up ”’—far more than enough, but you can select to suit yourself. I 
prefer the “G. B.” to the “M. in the R. M.” [but have not a copy 
just now. If there is no immediate hurry for it, however, I will get 
one & send it you corrected. Please write & let me know if you 
get this.] I have taken a third interest in the “ Broadway Journal ” 
and will be glad if you could send me anything [at any time, in the 
way of “Literary Intelligence ”’] for it. Why not let me anticipate 
the book publication of your splendid essay on Milton? 

Truly yours, 
Poe. 


“« For each of these letters I use Griswold’s text (1. ¢., 1, p. xxii) 
as the basis for comparison. Certain minor variations from the 
manuscript originals are not taken account of. 
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The second letter is “ without date ” (and is so described 
by Griswold), but the original manuscript as mailed to 
Griswold bears the postmark “ New York Apr. 19,” and 
it is evident, both from Griswold’s statement that it was 
Poe’s “ next ” letter after the letter of February 24,°° and 
from the reference to Poe’s New York lecture (delivered 
February 28, 1845), that it was written in 1845. 


Dear Griswold:—I return the proofs with many thanks for your 
attentions. The poems look quite as well in the short metres as in 
the long ones, and I am quite content as it is. [You will perceive, 
however, that some of the lines have been divided at the wrong place. 
I have marked them right in the proof; but lest there should be any 
misapprehension, I copy them as they should be... ." Near the 
beginning of the poem you have “nodded” spelt “nooded.”] In 
“The Sleeper” you have “Forever with unclosed eye” for™ “ For- 
ever with unopen’d eye.” Is it possible to make the correction? 
I presume you understand that in the repetition of my Lecture on 
the Poets, (in N. Y.) I left out all that was offensive to yourself.™ 
I am ashamed of myself that I ever said anything of you that was so 
unfriendly or so unjust; but what I did say I am confident has been 
misrepresented to you. See my notice of OC. F. Hoffman’s (7) 
sketch of you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Poe. 


How to account for these discrepancies is not entirely 
clear. Possibly the passages that I have italicised in these 
two letters were interpolated by Griswold; possibly he 
relied on rejected drafts of these letters, found (on this 
supposition) by him among Poe’s papers.5* But on either 


* Griswold, 1, p. xxii. 

Here Poe quotes four lines from The Raven, dividing them each 
into two lines: see the Virginia Poe, xv, p. 202. 

@The original manuscript has “the line” where Griswold has 
“you have,” and “should read” where Griswold has “for”; and 
also has the word “alteration” where Griswold has “ correction.” 

“This sentence appears as a postscript in the original manuscript. 

* That Griswold did, in one instance, follow a discarded first draft 
of one of Poe’s letters—a letter to Mrs. Jane E. Locke—is established 
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supposition it is plain that Griswold was at fault. He had 
in his hands the postmarked originals that Poe had ad- 
dressed to him, and he was obviously under obligations to 
follow them or to give some reason for not doing so.** 
Whether he actually found variant versions of these letters 
among Poe’s effects, I am unable to say. So far as I am 
aware, no such variant versions exist.°® 


IV 


What, finally, of the integrity of Griswold’s editing of 
Poe? Evert A. Duyckinck in his review of the third 
volume of the Griswold edition of Poe (printed imme- 
diately after the appearance of that volume) ? raises the 
question whether the Literati papers (first collected there) 
had not “ undergone editorial revisal.”” Both Ingram ? and 


by examination of the manuscript (now in the Boston Public Lib- 
rary) on which he based his text of this letter (Griswold, 1, p. xli). 
In this instance, however, he did not have the original manuscript 
in hand: see Griswold’s Correspondence, p. 265. 

®Griswold points out in his Memoir (1, p. li) two instances in 
which Poe, in quoting from letters received by him, departed slightly 
from his originals. But Poe’s derelictions in this particular will 
scarcely be held to excuse or to palliate Griswold’s. 

Tt seems that Griswold also took liberties with at least one other 
letter. In his Memoir (1, p. xlvii) he quotes a brief excerpt from 
a letter of Poe’s to P. P. Cooke, one sentence of which differs in one 
important particular from the original. The second sentence of this 
excerpt, as quoted by Griswold, reads as follows: “ The last selection 
of my tales was made from about seventy by one of our great 
little cliquists and claquers, Wiley and Putnam’s reader, Dyyckinck.” 
In the manuscript of this letter as preserved among the Griswold 
Papers the words, “one of our great little cliquists and claquers,” 
do not appear. He also took the liberty, it seems, as Professor Har- 
rison has pointed out (Virginia Poe, xvu, p. 198), of abridging and 
otherwise altering, in his Memoir, one of his own letters to Poe. 

* Literary World, September 21, 1850. 

* Poe’s Works, Edinburgh, 1874, 1, p. lxi. 
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Gill * have made a similar imputation of editorial reckless- 
ness against Griswold, instancing, in particular, the article 
on Thomas Dunn English as bearing the marks of having 
been tampered with. More recently the editors of the 
Virginia Poe have charged that Griswold not only tam- 
pered with the text of the Literati, but that he also took 
indefensible liberties with still other papers. Specifically, 
it is alleged that Griswold substituted for five of the 
Literati papers (those on Briggs, English, Lawson, Mrs. 
Osgood, and Mrs. Hewitt) “other papers in the Poe 
manner,’ * and that in the case of a number of Poe’s 
reviews he made free to combine two or more papers into 
one, to omit or to transpose numerous passages of consid- 
erable length, and to mutilate in still other ways his 
originals.® 

Such comparison as I have made of Griswold’s text of 
the poems and essays with their originals leads me to be- 
lieve—indeed, convinces me—that Griswold, judged by 
standards of to-day, was not a careful editor. It is reason- 
ably plain that he silently altered the titles of several of 
the poems and that he omitted the sub-titles of others.® 
Tt is all but certain that he did not always adopt Poe’s 
latest text.?7 He allowed numerous typographical errors 
to escape him. And he omitted from his edition some 
things of importance that were surely known to him— 
among them the earlier lyric To Helen. That he also 
made bold here and there to prune away matter that he 


* Life of Edgar Allan Poe, p. 179. 

* Virginia Poe, xv, pp. ix, 263. 

* Ibid., X, pp. vi-vii. 

*See the variant readings as reported by Stedman and Woodberry, 
by Harrison, and by other editors. 

"See, for instance, the variant readings of The Raven, Lenore, and 
Dream-Land. 

*See the list of errata collected by the editors of the Virginia Poe. 
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felt to be unimportant, or that he even transposed parts 
of certain papers and combined others, I think not im- 
probable.® 

But that Griswold made any very substantial changes 
in the texts of Poe’s critical papers or that he introduced 
any papers not actually written by Poe I doubt very much. 
The article on Mrs. Osgood as printed by him among the 
Literati papers *° turns out to be, as Professor Woodberry 
has already noted,’ a review of Mrs. Osgood’s poems con- 
tributed by Poe to the Southern Literary Messenger of 
August, 1849. Another of the Lteratt papers whose 
authenticity has been questioned, that entitled “ Thomas 
Dunn Brown,” !? survives in a manuscript in Poe’s auto- 
graph, owned by the Rosenbach Company of Philadelphia. 
The three remaining [vterati papers supposed to have 
been substituted by Griswold without authority—namely, 
those on Briggs, Lawson, and Mrs. Hewitt—were, I im- 
agine, similarly based either on manuscripts found by Gris- 
wold among Poe’s papers (as in the ease of the article on 
English) or had already been published in some periodical 
(as in the case of the article on Mrs. Osgood). Professor 
“Woodberry suggests '* that these articles (he includes also 


*It is altogether probable, for instance, that Griswold was respon- 
sible for the combining of the several articles in reply to “ Outis ” 
into one article. 

* Griswold, m1, pp. 87-99; reprinted in the Virginia Poe, xv, pp. 
271-288. 

“Tn an unsigned review in the New York Nation for December 4, 
1902, p. 446. I owe it to Professor Woodberry to say that I have 
been anticipated by him in still other points made in this section of 
the present paper and, likewise, in the general conclusions that I 
have reached as to Griswold’s editing. I trust that it will not seem 
improper for me to add that I reached my main conclusions inde- 
pendently and before I knew of Professor Woodberry’s article. 

* Griswold, m1, pp. 101-104; Virginia Poe, xv, pp. 266-270. 

“The Nation, l. c., p. 446. 
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the article on English) were a part of a volume variously 
entitled '4 “ The American Parnassus,” “ A Critical His- 
tory of American Literature,” “Living Writers of 
America,” and “The Authors of America in Prose and 
Verse,” on which Poe was engaged for half a dozen years 
before his death; and this suggestion is confirmed, so far 
as the article on English is concerned, by the manuscript 
containing the “ Thomas Dunn Brown” article, which 
contains also autographic copies of the Literati papers on 
Richard Adams Locke and Christopher Pease Cranch, and 
which bears the title, “ Literary America.” *® 

So, also, it seems to me most likely that the longer pas- 
sages believed to be unauthentic in Griswold’s texts of 
Poe’s reviews '® are, in reality, the work of Poe, and that 


“ Either in Poe’s references to it in his letters or in contemporary 
advance notices of it in the press. 

The rest of the title-page of this manuscript, which is dated 
“ 1848,” runs in part as follows: “Some Honest Opinions about our 
Autorial Merits and Demerits / with / Occasional Words of Person- 
ality. / By Edgar A. Poe.” 

*The chief reviews which exhibit important variations in the 
Griswold edition are those on Hawthorne (Griswold, m1, pp. 188- 
202; Virginia Poe, xm, pp. 142-155, x1, 104-113), the Davidson sis- 
ters (Griswold, m1, pp. 219-228; Virginia Poe, x, pp. 174-178, 221- 
226), R. M. Bird (Griswold, m1, pp. 257-261; Virginia Poe, vii, pp. 
63-73, Ix, pp. 137-139), Griswold (Griswold, m1, pp. 283-292; Vir- 
ginia Poe, x1, pp. 147-160), Longfellow (Griswold, m1, 292-334; Vir- 
ginia Poe, xu, pp. 41-106), a second paper on Longfellow (Griswold, 
Ill, pp. 363-374; Virginia Poe, x1, pp. 64-85), Mrs. Browning (Gris- 
wold, m1, pp. 401-424; Virginia Poe, xu, pp. 1-35), and R. H. Horne 
(Griswold, m1, pp. 425-444; Virginia Poe, x1, pp. 249-275). By a 
most unhappy oversight, the last six paragraphs of the second of the 
two papers on the Davidson sisters (as published in Graham’s Maga- 
zine for December, 1841) are omitted in the Virginia Poe (x, p. 226), 
thus making Griswold’s supposed irregularities in the case of this 
article appear much more serious than they actually are. 

The paper on Mrs. Lewis (Griswold, 11, pp. 242-249; Virginia Poe, 
XIII, pp. 215-225) for which no place of prior publication has hitherto 
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Poe, likewise, was responsible for much, if not most, of 
the curtailing and rearranging exhibited in Griswold’s 
edition.’7 As is well known, Poe was constantly revising 
work that he had already published. Some of the recasting 
which he may be supposed to have made in his critical 
articles was made, in all likelihood, with a view to incor- 
porating these articles in his “ Literary America,’ which 
was to include, not only the writers of New York City (to 
which the Jiterati papers as published in Godey’s and the 
Democratic Review had been restricted), but in addition 
writers of note from all parts of America—in fact, is 
described, in one of the titles under which it is referred to, 
as “ A Critical History of American Literature.” '* 

But what most inclines me to doubt that Griswold wrote 
any considerable part of the matter thought to have been 
interpolated or substituted by him in Poe’s essays is the 
complete lack of motive for such a course.’® Griswold 


been pointed out, appeared condensed and freely paraphrased in the 
sketch of Mrs. Lewis included by Griswold in his anthology of The 
Female Poets of America. The papers on Bayard Taylor and William 
Wallace, which Griswold prints as separate articles (111, pp. 207-209, 
240-241), were printed originally in the Marginalia (Virginia Poe, 
Xvr, pp. 145-148, 175-177). 

“In the case of the Marginalia the order adopted by Griswold is 
so radically different from that originally adopted as to present a 
veritable puzzle to one who would unravel the mystery of their 
arrangement. So far as I can discover, no logical system of arrange- 
ment has been followed by Griswold. It looks as though the separate 
items might have been thrown pellmell into a basket and then taken 
out at haphazard and published in the order drawn. 

* See Woodberry, m1, p. 96. In a notice of this projected work, in 
the Philadelphia Saturday Courier of July 25, 1846, moreover, the 
statement is made that it wili “ embrace the whole Union”; and a 
similar statement was made by Hirst in his sketch of Poe in the 
Saturday Museum. 

*This point has been dwelt on by Professor Woodberry, 1. c.., 
p. 446. 
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was a busy man; and there was in the case of these 
papers—the case was different with Poe’s letters—nothing 
for him to gain by tampering with them: there is in these 
suspected passages nothing that would tend to exhibit Poe 
in a darker light, nothing that would in any way inure to 
Griswold’s benefit. And there is, besides, the test of style. 
Griswold wrote at times with exceptional pungency and 
vigor; but it is not very difficult to distinguish his manner 
from Poe’s. There is, I feel, no one of the papers—or of 
the brief passages—whose genuineness has been called in 
question that does not bear the stamp of Poe’s manner. 

Accordingly, I believe we are justified in concluding 
that Griswold’s chief delinquencies as editor were the 
minor delinquencies of careless proofreading, of a willing- 
ness to set his own judgment against Poe’s in the matter 
of certain textual readings and probably of the form of 
certain articles, and of the omission of sundry more or 
less important items. As editor—that is, merely as 
editor—he probably performed the task committed to him 
as well as any other American editor of his time, save 
possibly Lowell, could have done. It was as biographer, 
not as editor, that Griswold sinned against Poe. 


Kiturs CamMpsBeEtt. 











XXI—THE GERMAN DRAMATIST OF THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY AND HIS BIBLE 


I. Inrropuction 


The range of subject-matter treated in the German 
drama of the sixteenth century will appear wide and 
varied only to the scholar who does not think of the vast 
expanse of the Biblical field as featureless and barren. 
Beyond the confines of the Bible-drama there are, of 
course, some religious battle-plays, of the Pammachius 
type, the morality-plays of the Homulus-Hekastus series, 
a few dramas built on classical material, sundry “ Tiir- 
kenschauspiele,” some scattered romantic comedies, draw- 
ing on foreign or native legend and, exceptionally, plays 
from contemporary history; the Latin school-drama often 
mirrors delightfully the color and bustle of everyday life; 
but, in the end, all this is of secondary interest: and the 
fact must be recognized that sixteenth-century drama 
stands in the sign of the Book.’ It might be fairly said 
that there is hardly a chapter in the Bible which was not 
adapted for dramatic use or, at least, dragged upon the 
stage. As one reads the titles, the conclusion, as Froning 
remarks, almost inevitably presents itself: either the 
dramatists of those times must have possessed an extraor- 


*Holstein’s book, Die Reformation im Spiegelbilde der dramatischen 
Litteratur, Halle, 1886, constitutes a practically complete survey of 
the subject-matter of religious drama in Germany. The table of 
contents of the second volume of Creizenach’s Geschichte des neueren 
Dramas also gives a bird’s-eye view of the field. In addition see 
Creizenach, 1. c., vol. 11, pp. 108 ff., 164 ff. and Minor’s edition of 
Ferdinand of Tirol’s Speculum vitae humanae, Haller Neudrucke 
(1889), Nrs, 79-80, pp. xxiv-xxxv, mostly after Holstein. 
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dinary faculty of dramatic adaptation, or else they had no 
inkling of the demands of stage-craft. 

The medieval drama is grounded on the New Testa- 
ment. As the Middle Ages merged into the sixteenth cen- 
tury it passed from the themes of Resurrection, Nativity, 
and Passion to the dramatization of New Testament para- 
bles, saints’ legends, plays in honor of the Virgin Mary 
(Frau Jutta) and the treatment of legendary matter in 
general, such as the finding of the Holy Cross.* In con- 
trast to the Catholic drama of the Middle Ages, the six- 
teenth century showed a marked preference for the Old 
Testament, partly, perhaps, on account of its greater 
wealth of dramatically-shaped subject-matter.* Another, 
and probably more effective reason may have been the 
harsh, martial temper of the Old Testament, dominated by 
Tsrael’s Javeh—“ ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott ”—and 
more in unison with the fighting spirit of the Reformation. 
To be sure, by dint of the device known as prefiguration 
(a later application of the mode of interpreting the popu- 
lar mythology first employed by the Greek Sophists) ,* 
each incident in the Old Testament was infused with a 
symbolic meaning and held to foreshadow a parallel inci- 
dent in the New Testament, and the latter could always 
be seen and felt, so to speak, through the Old Testament. 
The device, a powerful means of suggestion, is essentially 
a Catholic one, for allegory is the root of all Catholic stage- 
eraft.©5 The authors of medieval Passion-plays already 


? Cf. Vogt, in Paul’s Grundriss, 1st ed., vol. 1, p. 336. 

* Cf. Wackernagel-Martin, Gesch. d. d. Lit., vol. m1, p. 98. 

“Cf. Spingarn, Hist. of Lit. Crit. in the Renaissance, p. 7. 

*Cf. Zeidler, Studien und Beitriége zur Gesch. der Jesuitenkomédie 
u. des Klosterdramas, 1 (Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen, Nr. Iv), 
1891, p. 20. 
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made use of it;*® in the late seventeenth century Vienna 
produced short religious plays which first presented the 
“ Figur,” as it was called, from the Old Testament and 
then the corresponding scene from the New Testament; * 
just as to-day, in the Oberammergau Passion-play, each 
scene from the history of Christ is prefaced by a tableau 
of typical import from the Old Testament. Protestant 
and Catholic dramatists alike made use of the ‘ sensus 
mysticus ” of the Old Testament themes. Thiebold Gart 
drew attention to it in the title of his Joseph,* and a 
Protestant treatise was written on the matter by Joh. 
Lonicerus.® And, generally, dramatists: Petrus Papeus *° 
and Diether,'! Philicinus*'* and Schépper ** and others 
eagerly availed themselves of a means for expanding the 
scope and import of their work. 


There was more than the spirit of the Reformation at 
work in Germany when the era of the Bible-drama began. 
There was the ancient opposition between Church and 
Stage, no whit less sharp since the Church-fathers hurled 
their anathemas at the players.’* There was also, deeper 


*Cf. Wirth, Oster- und Passionsspiele, Halle, 1889, p. 231. Also 
Mone, Altdeutsche Schauspiele, vol. Iv, p. 145. 

"Cf. A. v. Weilen, Gesch. d. Wiener Theaterwesens, p. 19. The 
Jesuits, as is well known, had a preference for subjects like Adam, 
Abraham, or Jephtha, which could be symbolically connected with 
the life of Christ. 

* Hine schine und fruchtbare Comedia, ausz heyliger Biblischer 
schrifft in rheimen bracht, mit anzeygung jrer Allegori und geist- 
licher bedeuttung, 1540. 

9ZurdOpoirs, 1560, ap. Creizenach, 1. c., vol. 11, p. 398. 

*” De samaritano evangclico, 1539. 

4 Joseph, 1543. 

2 Esther, prod. 1544, publ. 1563. 

*% Monomachia Davidis et Goliae, 1550; Abrahamus tentatus, 1551. 

* For a survey of this question, which I hope to examine in the 
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still and even more pervasive, the dislike of Christianity 
for creative literature, a feeling which forced medieval 
poetry, in self-defence, to have recourse to allegorical inter- 
pretation, a desperate remedy, the results of which are 
only too well known. Having shaped the literature of the 
Middle Ages, Church opinion was subsequently offset by 
. the spirit of the Renaissance, but not obliterated: and 
tg] thus, at the beginning of the Renaissance, two tendencies 
ij are found opposed “one representing the humanistic 
; reverence for ancient culture, and for poetry as one of 
ao: the phases of that culture, and the other representing not 
2 only the medieval tradition, but a purism allied to that of 
ee || early Christianity.” ?° Naturally, pagan mythology was 
: the point on which issue could be taken most passionately 
and, to all appearances, most reasonably. Boccaccio and 
' scores of later writers might jry to explain away the com- 
promising denizens of Olympus, but no amount of sym- 
bolical interpretation would seem equal to the task. 

Such was the situation when the Reformers broke the 
dikes of dogmatic restraint and temporarily drew all cur- 
rents of human thought into the mighty vortex. The 
abhorrence for stage-playing, not lessened because the 
Catholic Church of the Middle Ages had looked indul- 
gently on its devotional plays, was partly overcome, but 
resulted in an increased determination to justify the 
means by greater fastidiousness in the choice of subject- 
matter and stricter observance of the Christian spirit 
throughout the play. The objection to creative literature 
took the shape of rebellion against the rules and subordi- 
nation of esthetic and technical claims to those of religion 
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light of detailed material at some future time, see Alt, Theater und 
Kirche, Berlin, 1846, and the short treatise of Sell, Kirche und 
i# Theater, Leipzig, 1903 (3rd end.). 
* Spingarn, I. c., p. 13, 
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and morality. But the proselytizing spirit of the Reformer, 
although essentially rebellious, was at the same time eager 
for approval and support, and therefore willing, in a 
measure, to make use of the means of attraction and 
delight provided by the ancient forms of dramatic art. 
Only the propagandist zeal of the Reformers can account 
for the fact that they should have taken to hand a means 
of influencing public opinion tainted alike by the use 
which the Catholic Middle Ages had made of it and by 
its association with pagan antiquity. 

But the disapproval of heathen subject-matter was 
nevertheless continually voiced. When the Augsburg 
school-ordinance of 1581 granted permission to the teachers 
to have three school-dramas performed, the Meistersinger 
of the town, assuming that the school-plays would be built 
on classical themes, protested, and reminded the authori- 
ties that, since 1534, the old heathen fables and histories 
had been banned from their performances and biblical 
subjects substituted for these.’® Often the dramatist of 
the Reformation, having completed a play and apparently 
satisfied of having gained merit thereby, is found urging 
his fellow-citizens to make like effort, not infrequently 
warning against pagan subject-matter.’7 It is quite excep- 
tional when a dramatist like Valentin Boltz ventures to 
remark how un-Christian it is, at bottom, to despise the 
art of the ancients.’* More frequent are the attempts to 
prove the absolute superiority of Bible-subjects over pagan 


* Goedeke, Grundriss, vol. 11, p. 379. 

“ Thus e. g., Dr. Alexander Seitz, Evangelium des 2. Sonntags nach 
Trin. vom grossen Abendmahl, Strassb., 1560, ap. Holstein, lL. c., p. 
140; the date is really 1540, as Bolte (Zsch. f. d. Phil., vol, xxv1 
pp. 71 ff.) has pointed out. 

“Transl. of Terence, 1539/40. 


9 
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iE stories.’ Indeed, if a survey of objectors to the “ heathen 


. Ht fables” were intended, the name of practically every 
| 4) author of biblical dramas would have to be quoted. It 
‘ should be kept in mind, however, that this reactionary 
it attitude, partially in existence before the rise of the 
i biblical drama, also continued to exist after the biblical 
* drama had all but disappeared. There is still ample evi- 


dence of it in the seventeenth century, in Opitz and Rist, 





ce Harsdérfer and Hoffmannswaldeau, Weise and Menantes. 

4: Such was the background. It explains why German 

. J } humanists have so consistently evaded the dramatic treat- 

ee ment of the classical themes which formed the very center , 

" of their teaching,”° and it will put into their proper per- : 

| i spective the opinions and arguments for and against, and 3 

te concerning the use of, biblical subject-matter. t 
a 
bi ' II. Apvocatres or Brsiicat Sussect-MattTer 

Wd 


The “ drama sacrum,” as it was sometimes described in 
ee | the sixteenth century, was practically called into existence 
y ; by a few sentences of Luther’s, which opened wide, to all 

a who could use a pen, the dramatic vistas of both Testa- 
ments. The opinion of Erasmus, which Bircken still 








pe i quoted in the seventeenth century,”’ was probably help- 
ae: 
ee, 
4 ? See e.g., Martin Butzer’s effort to show “quanto praestet argu- | 
sh fe menita tragoediarum et comoediarum desumere ex sanctis historiis, : 
ae quam ex ethnicis fabulis”’ (De honestis ludis). Cf. note 75. 
aa) i * Cf. Creizenach, I. c., vol. 1, p. 162. 
2 | *“ Der unvergleichliche Roterdamer Erasmus/ schreibet an einem 
| Ort: Es wire gut/ wann man alle Biblische Historien zu Schauspie- 
len machte/ und die Jugend sich darinn offentlich iiben liesze; 


maszen solches oftmals mehr als eine tibereilte predigt / verfangen 
und Nutzen schaffen wiirde” (Teutsche Rede- Bind- und Dichtkunst. 
1679, p. 339). I am unable at present to give the reference to the 
if original text. 
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ful, but could never have elicited such a prompt and hearty 
response. The great reformer’s praise of school-perform- 
ances made a pedagogical pastime into a factor of national 
importance ; his commendation of the Bible as a source for 
stage-plays forced into the hands of both schoolmasters 
and laymen the weapon which the Catholie Church of the 
Middle Ages had used but not improved, and which, re- 
shaped by the dramaturgy of the Renaissance and tem- 
pered by the fire of the Reformation, was to be wielded 
with tenfold increased effectiveness. Luther’s statements ** 
were reprinted, paraphrased, elaborated, and commented 
upon in treatises and sermons, in prefaces to plays, in 
prologues and in epilogues. Rebhun reprinted them in 
very large type after his Susanna,* and as late as 1697, 
in the heated polemic concernihg the Hamburg opera, they 
were appealed to by both sides.2* Luther’s remark that 
the Apocryphal Susanna, Beel, Abakuk and the Dragen 
appeared to be religious poems; likewise Judith and 
Tobias, the former, he thought, a tragedy, the latter a 
comedy, made speculation rife amongst the Reformers. 
The suggestion was hazarded that the Greeks might well 
have taken their plays from the Jews; *° and mention was 


™ Cf. Tischreden, Werke, vol. Uxt1, pp. 130f., 336f. Walch, vol. 
xiv, pp. 80, 92. I am sorry not to be able to refer in every case to 
the same edition of Luther. 

* Wittenberg, 1536. Josiah Loner, Cyr. Spangenberg, P. Leiser, 
and Joh. Kromayer also refer to Luther, as Bolte, Markische For- 
schungen, vol. Xv1II, p. 195, note, remarks. 

“Cf. G. Vockerodt’s Missbrauch der freyen Kiinste insonderheit der 
Music, nebenst abgenithigter Frirterung der Frage: Was nach D. 


Luthers ... Meinung von Opern und Comédien zu halten sey? 
Franckfurt, 1697. 
“Cf. Cyr. Spangenberg, Geistlich Spiel ... von dem besessenen 


tauben, und stummen Menschen, Schmalkalden, 1590; Nic. Frischlin, 
Phasma, tr. by A. Gliiser, 1593. 
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often made of Ezekiel of Alexandria’s attempt at a 
dramatization of Exodus.*® And were not those also the 
ideas which later prompted Opitz’s dramatic version of 
the Song of Songs? ** 

Meanwhile, under the spell of Luther’s word the drama 
sacrum grew with mighty vigor. Indeed, Luther’s remarks 
would seem to have been received (although certainly not 
conceived) as almost an injunction to write plays. There 
is significance in the fact that the Reformer who had 
written a play, Rebhun, Greff, and others, would often 
urge the reader to sit down and do likewise. The assump- 

‘ tion apparently was that whoever could do so was morally 
: obliged to try. The schvol-teachers, of course, were ex- 
| pected to write school-plays, whether they felt like it or 
not.?8 

Some zealots, Cornelius Crocus amongst them,?* were 
inclined to ban lay subject-matter altogether, and thereby 
drew upon them the irony and scorn of Betulius.*° Yet 
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*™ Which was to be made into a Euripidean tragedy. Cf. L. H. 
Gray, in Hastings’s Encyc. of Religion and Ethics, 1911, vol. Iv, 8. v. 
Drama (Jewish). 

1627. The attempt was several times repeated, recently by W. 
W. Cannon, The Song of Songs edited as a dramatic poem, Cam- 
bridge, 1913. 

* The manner in which Luther’s remarks were received might well 
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pestiuis reprehensionibus suis retardare.”’ Had he also been urged 
to write plays? 

” Joseph, 1537. 

» . . . Sic nos sumus (ut diis placet) 

Tam sanctuli, quibus istaec sancta cautio est, 

. ) Quo non puer tenellus Christo deditus 
} Ex limpido latice castarum virginum 
Ingurgitet quid philtri..... 
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aed { explain Martin Butzer’s (see note 75) expostulation: “ Optandum 
! i i tamen, ut quibus Deus dedit in his rebus praestare (our italics), ut 
1 he Pi id mallent ad eius gloriam explicare, quam aliorum pia studia intem- 





Susanna, 1537. 
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before the year 1539 Willichius knew of Bible-dramas 
about Joseph, Judith, the Prodigal Son, and dignified 
what might almost be called a new species by applying to 
it his Horatian scholarship,*’ as Martin Butzer did later 
by stating the dramatic possibilities of the Bible-drama in 
terms of Aristotle’s Poetics.** In 1549 Hieronymus 
Ziegler spoke of the “‘ many places where sacred perform- 
ances are held each year, imitating the Passion of 
Christ.” ** In Prague, in 1549, Colinus had had to refute 
the charge of having produced an old heathen comedy 
instead of a pious Christian one, and in Strassburg, in 
1566, the famous rector Johannes Sturm had to defend 
himself and his colleagues for having mostly presented 
Terentian comedies.** Later, in the year 1592, the rector 
of the Latin School at Kaufbeuren, Johannes Brummer, 
joined to his Tragtcocomoedia Actapostolica, which is a 
dramatic story of the whole life of Christ, an elaborate 
defence of biblical dramas. 


III. Opposition to Brsticat Sussect-MatTrer 


This was, however, only one side of the question: there 
was criticism as well as commendation. “One person,” 
says Hans von Ruete, “wants a story from the Bible; 


™“ Tdque rectius fieri Horatius afferit, quam si quis nova prius 
excogitaret ...” ete. (Commentaria in Artem Poeticam Horati, 
1545, pp. 100 ff.). 

=“ Omnino refertae sunt hae historiae divinis & heroicis personis, 
affectionibus, moribus, actionibus euentibus quoque inexpectatis, 
atque in contrarium quam expectarentur cadentibus, quas Aristo- 
teles vocat wepiuréreas.’’ 

* Ophiletes, Basle, 1551. 

“Cf. Creizenach, I. ¢., vol, 11, p. 94. 
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another holds that Scripture has its place only in the 
pulpit.” %° 
But there are others, Lucas Mai averred, 


Die . . . wéllen nicht das Christlich sey 

Das man auf solche weis die Schrifft vernew/ 
Und gsche hierin ein grosse missethat 

Das man / ein mal geschehen Géttlich that / 
Sich nach zu thun gar fehrlich understeh / 
Und das man nur auffs blosse wort solt fehl.*.. . 


This opinion, Martinus Balticus asserted later, grew in 
strength, and many people insisted that no sacred subject- 
matter should be used for stage-plays.** 

There is nothing to wonder at in this opinion. Whole- 
sale production of Bible-dramas, many by incompetent, 
unedueated hands, often brutal or ludicrous in their awk- 
wardness, could hardly fail to call forth a reaction. Bible- 
material was naturally at a premium where hardly any one, 
it would seem, realized that there might be other subjects. 
Indeed, the English dramatist Whetstone described the 
situation correctly when he wrote, at the end of the six- 
teenth century: “ The German is too holy, for he presents 


” Der eine will “ein Histori han 
Die man find in der Bibli stan/ 
Der ander meint die heilge g’schrifft/ 
Die syg allein an Cancel g’stifft.” 
Wie Noe vom win tiberwunden etc., 1546. 


*Read seh’? Von der wunderbarlichen vereinigung géttlicher 
gerechtigkeit und barmhertzigkeit, Wittemberg, 1562. 


* Vil leut findt man zu diser zeit/ 
An manchen orten nah und weit/ 
Die starck auff diser meinung sein/ 
Man soll ausz Heiliger Schrifft kein 
Spil machen/ oder richten an/... 


Josephus, Erstlich inn Latein gestelt . , . Unnd nachmale durch Ihn 
selbs verteutscht, 1579. 
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on every common stage what preachers should pronounce 
7? 38 


in pulpits. 


IV. Treatment or Brsricat Sussect-MattTer 


But the question was not only: Shall we choose from 
the Bible? But also, when that question was answered 
affirmatively, there was the further and more puzzling 
query: How shall biblical subject-matter be treated? The 
question, it should be realized, was a weighty one. Turn 
back to the tenth century and imagine the pious nun 
Hrosvitha, searching the Bible for material to supplant the 
heathen tales of Terence, and then learning of the dubious 
veracity of the Apocrypha, which she had used! An 
apology was made.*® And several centuries later, con- 
sider the liturgical drama; it had a definite mission: to 
instruct, and guide, or actually to convert. Where the 
audience, literal-minded and innocent of esthetic detach- 
ment, looked upon the play as a part of worship, the 
danger was great if the image of Scripture were marred or 
distorted. Hence, very probably, the warning issued by 
the Frankfurt Burgomasters, on July 17, 1498: that 
“ stricter care be taken to avoid superstitions.” *° Hence 
also the manuscript of Urstend Christi remarked about 
the traditional scene of the Knights at the Sepulchre “ nit 
also ergangen, allein erdicht.” *' The dramatists of the 


* Preface to Promos and Cassandra, 1578. 

* «Non est crimen praesumptionis iniquae, sed error ignorantiae, 
quia, quando hujus stamen seriei coeperam ordiri, ignoravi, dubia 
esse, in quibus disposui laborare” (Werke, ed. Barack, Niirnberg, 
1858, p. 2). 

““<Caveatur amplius ad evitandum supersticiones,” ap. Froning, 
l. ¢., 1, p. 545. 

“ Ap. Wirth, U. o., p. 27. 
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Reformation might be expected to observe similar caution. 
Burkard Waldis would not tamper with the Word, and 
when direct quotations seemed necessary, he had a little 
child stand up and read Luke 15 in prose, after which the 
“ Actor,” or stage-manager continued the “ Vorrhede.” *? 
And had not Luther, writing to Nicolaus Hausmann in 
Zwickau and professing his belief in school-plays on the 
life of the Lord, added that they should be “ ordentlich 
und unverfalscht’”’?** Caution, therefore, became the 
watchword of the Reformers. Sometimes the results were 
unexpected, quaint, amusing to the modern reader. For 
instance, when Resatha, cross-questioned by the boy Daniel 
in Rebhun’s Susanna, was asked where he had surprised 
Susanna with her alleged lover, “ Sag an, wo thets du sie 
erhaschen?”, Resatha, wishing to preserve the biblical 
pun ** which Luther had rendered with linde-finden and 
eiche-zeichnen, answered: “Ich hascht sie unter einer 
aschen.” The pun was saved, but at the expense of literal 
truth! For mastic-tree and holm an ash-tree had been 
substituted. Hence an immediate explanation by the 
author, in margine!*® As Verlaine said, “‘ Ah, qui dira 
les méfaits de la rime! ” 

The fact that the fulness of dramatic presentation 
necessarily went beyond even the most detailed narrative 
also worried Rebhun’s conscientious soul. And when the 
souree was sketchy and amplification inevitable, as in his 
Hochzeit zu Cana, he had to explain his predicament to 


* Der Verlorene Sohn, 1527. 

* April 2, 1530. Cf. De Wette, vol. 1, p. 566. 

“Zxivos ce cxlan and mpivos rplee ve. See the apocryphal History 
of Susanna, vv. 54-58. 

““Umb gelegenheit des reyms willen seind andere baum genennet 
denn im text stehen” (v, iv, 1536). 
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the public.** No dramatist, however, has gone more fully 
into the question, and is more interesting to follow in this 
regard, than Joachim Greff. In his Easter-play he defends 
the introduction of four angels “die on zweiffel allzeit 
bey Christo und uns jhe geblieben sein”; Mary and 
Veronica are allowed only mute parts, since there is no 
record of their having spoken after the Resurrection; the 
triumphant progress of Christ with the fettered figures of 
Death and the Devil is not described in the Bible, but 
Greff knows that it happened in this way! ** This shows, 
of course, in Greff a measure of independence. But the 
responsibility seems to weigh heavily upon his mind. He 
knows the medieval Passion-plays and the liberties they 
took. He intimates darkly that “ man furzeiten zu der 
passion mehr gethan und geflickt hienan, dan die Euange- 
listen melden . . . so mécht geschehen sein.” But never- 
theless, the great danger of imitating these must be 
shunned, and “ ungewisse Miinnichsgedanke und treume ” 


“He has represented the incidents mentioned in the Bible: 


Nicht aber zwar so eigentlich 

fWies dort mag habn zu tragen sich, 
Dann solches man nicht wissen kan 
Die weils die Schrifft nicht zeiget an 
Vnd niir vermeld die wunderthat 

Die Christus da bewisen hat, 

Driimb was daneben wird verzelt 


Das niir ist gsetzt zu guter lehr... . 1538. 


“Ob es mit worten hel und klar 
Gleich nicht ist ausgedruckt so gar 
In den vier Euangelisten ebn 
Wie wirs dan hie an den tag gebn 
Da lest nicht an/ Das wissen wir 
Das von Christo sey gschehen hier 
In seiner aufferstehung gwis 
Lasts uns héren on verdries. . 
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must have no quarter. Hence his caution, in spite of his 
natural bent towards originality and freedom. Sometimes, 
however, his sense of dramatic values would overcome his 
: respect for the Word. The struggle of faith and credulity 
in the minds of the disciples at the announcement of the 
Resurrection tempted his imagination. Having succumbed ; 


Se 
nl a cite a 





ms and written a scene of some dramatic value, he does not F 
y fail, however, to warn the reader of the liberty he has é 
fe taken.** Yet his sense of the dramatic finally led him to i 


solve the problem on a dramaturgic basis, the requirements ' 
of the stage balancing and checking the claims of sacred 
subject-matter: Avoid incidents, thus runs his advice, that 
cannot be represented. Omit what is not reaily essential 
in the subject-matter, but take up and describe literally 
and fully all that serves the action.*® The negative side 
of the process was in this manner defined: what to avoid 
and omit; and partly the positive side: what to reproduce 
integrally. But what of the cases where tempting dramatic 
material was found in a passage chary of detail and bare 
of description? There Greff had no more counsel than his 
fellows, and explanations in the prologue or epilogue or 


“Was aber die Apostel fein 
Antreffen thut das sie also 
Furen so seltzam rede do... . 
Man weis wol die auszgedruckten wordt 
Findstu nirgent an keinem ort 
Du findest dis wolan 
Kein jiinger hat wiln glauben dran. 


“Was unmiiglich /das lest man stan/ 

Zuuor was zu Historien 

Nicht sonderlich mag dienstlich sein/ 

Was aber dient zur Action 
b Da sol man gantz nicht uberschlan 
, Sondern von wort zu wort beschreiben 
Und alles lassen darin bleiben. 
| Abraham, 1540. Drey ... Historien der dreyer Ertzviter. 
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in marginal notes remained the only recourse. Or even 
passages interpolated in the text, as in the Play of the 
three Patriarchs, where Greff explains the appearance of 
Tsaac first as a small boy and immediately after as a grown 
man with a beard: the intervening stage, he says, has been 
left out, because the Bible does not mention it; otherwise 
Greff would surely have shown the youth Isaac as well.®° 
Other dramatists, without showing even as much inde- 
pendence as Greff, emulated or outdid his anxious con- 
scientiousness. Where Waldis merely adorned his 
“ Vorrhede ” with Bible-references, Jacob Ruff extended 
them over the whole printed play.*! Zacharias Bletz, in 
the interminable preamble of his Antichrist-play, reverted 
to the methods of Waldis and had the Bible-passages 
recited in full by four prophets “dormitt wir clare 
gschrifft legen dar.” °* Besides, the manuscript gives 
many Bible-references and even the characters sometimes 
give chapter and verse for their words. 

It is exceptional when a dramatist is influenced in his 
treatment of biblical subject-matter by other than religious 
considerations. With Greff dramaturgic grounds, as we 
saw, had their weight. Wickram, who gave the king 
Sennaherib two sons instead of three, in order to spare 


aad Dasz Moises (sic) der Lehrer gut 
Gar nichts davon berichten thut; 
Hitt’ er’s aber gezeiget an, 
Wir wolltens auch eingefiihret han. 
Ap. Creizenach, l. ¢., vol. m1, p. 397. 


*“Tst darumm beschehn/ das man sehe das in disem gerym desz 
Passion niit anders und tibrigs herzu gesetzt syge/ dann was der 
text selber vermag” (Das lyden unsers Herren Jesu Christi, Zurych, 
1545. Vast textlicht und mit wenig zu setzen, onet die Action zu 
tregt). Printed “samt den Concordantzen.” Cf. also Ruff’s Spyl 
von der erschaffung Adams und Heua, Zurych, 1550. 

= Produced in 1549 at Lucerne. Bible-passages, ll. 259-576. 
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expense for clothing, otherwise followed the text closely 
“so das mir nicht ein sententz auszbliben,” but his reason 
is perhaps an esthetic one; for “ it would be a pity,” he 
says, “if one had omitted anything from the text, which 
may justly be called a golden jewel.” ** It would be 
diffieult to say whether the freer tendencies finally pre- 
vailed. Andreas Pfeilschmidt seemed to follow Greff, 
making the action an important criterion,®* and Christian 
Zyrl shows a decided leaning towards liberalism.** In 
fact, we find in his words the first intimation that a play, 
as a work of art, may enjoy a peculiar freedom in regard 
to its source, even though this be the Bible. And before 
him, Martinus Hayneccius had made bold to choose the 
names for the actors of his delightful Hans Pfriem-legend 
from the Bible itself.5* But on the other hand, Bible- 


=“Danh schad wer es, so man etwas vom text solt auszgelassen 
haben, welcher billich ein giilden kleynot mag genant werden” 
(Tobias, 1550). It is possible, of course, that Wickram referred to 
the whole of the Bible, rather than to the Tobias-apocryph. But it 
will be remembered that Luther had a special admiration for that 
story. 

“Hab ich auch dise Historia ...so viel mir mitiglich, gantz 
textlich durchaus mit wenig vmbschweiffung, sonder was zu Action 
des Spiels nottiirftig gewesen fiirgenommen, damit jedermenniglich 
bey dem verstand des klaren textes bleiben micht” (Esther, 1555). 

“ Dieweil aber . . . der Biblisch Text von Gerichtlichen Sentent- 
zen und Urtheiln Salomonis sehr kurtz und mehr nit weder dasz 
erst Urtheil thut vermelden/ so hab ich guter meinung noch acht 
Urtheil/ die fast desz schlags/ wie das erst Urtheil Salomonis adiert 
und hinzu gethon in erwegung disz alles Historischer/ und Come- 
discher weise/ dem Biblischen text nichts dadurch soll noch mig 
entzogen werden” (Urteil Salomonis, Strasb., 1592). The eight new 
judgments have been added to the second part. In the preface Zyrl 
charges that “ein fauler Bosz, mit namen Thomas Schmid, Stein- 
metz zu Heidelberg,” appropriated Zyrl’s Joseph, rededicated the 
reprint and had the play performed “auff der Fiirstlichen Schwe- 
dischen Heimfithrung zii Heidelberg.” 

" Almansor, 1582. Drey newe . . . Comoedien. 
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references still cluttered the margins of printed plays,*? 
and because in the Bible the story of Joseph is interrupted 
by a chapter on the rape of Thamar, A‘gidius Hunnius, 
in his Joseph, saw no way but to have this matter brought 


up and discussed in a dialogue between Jacob and Leah! °* 


VY. Tue Passron-Piay 


There was, however, one theme in the Bible which the 
sixteenth century consistently tried to avoid, namely the 
Passion proper, the theme on which most of the medieval 
plays had centered, on which contemplation of the devout 
had most lingeringly dwelt. The attitude of the sixteenth 
century is easily explained, but the explanation to be com- 
plete should be twofold: partly dramaturgic, partly 
religious. 

The problem, from a dramaturgie point of view, was 
one of character and concerned the dramatic possibilities 
of the person of Christ, considered as a protagonist. The 
Belgian humanist Jodocus Badius, doubtless familiar with 
the religious drama of Flanders, perceived unique advan- 
tages in the part of Christ, the son of a human mother and 
a heavenly father,®® and early attempts at tragedy, such 
as Quintianus Stoa’s popular Theandrothanatos,® Barp- 
tolomaeus’s Xtus NXilonicus,*' or the earlier effort of 
Bernardino Campagna, appear to have been written at 
a time when no opposition against using the life of Christ 


"#.g., Frankfurt a. O. reprint of Stricker’s Diidesche Schlémer, 
1591. 

* First part, rv, vi, 1586. 

*Unus verus est heros . . . Jesus cui pater celestis mater vero 
mortalis est” (Prenotamenta to his edition of Terence, 1502). 

@ Mediolani, 1508. 

“Paris, 1529. 

@ De passione redemptoris Christi, between 1471 and 1484. 
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for dramatic purposes had yet manifested itself. But 
when Aristotle’s views on the drama began to be known, 
the critical theory of hamartia, according to which a guilt- 
less and perfect hero would fail to arouse pity and fear 
and only induce a sense of revolt, was brought to bear on 
the question. To be sure, Minturno tried his best to refute 
this opinion ®* in a passage to which Corneille later ap- 
pealed in defence of his Polyeucte,** but as far as practice 
would show, the effort was vain. There were also, how- 
ever, and chiefly, religious objections. The Protestant 
sixteenth century was a reaction against the Middle Ages. 
It told horrible tales of the bigoted Passion-plays of those 
benighted centuries, and only very few of its dramatists 
referred with anything but denunciation to the palmy days 
of the Catholie church-drama. 

Luther declared in 1530 that he would willingly see the 
doings of Christ presented in Latin or German school- 
plays.®* But in the much-read Sermon on the contempla- 
tion of the holy sufferings of Christ, many years before, he 
had emphatically warned against certain abuses in this 
connection. Not that he was on principle opposed to 


®@“Mors ... illa salutaris, quam Christus ut vitam mortalibus 
restitueret, non invitus ac libenter sane oppetivit, non esset profecto 
tragice deploranda, si minus in theatrum afferri deberent quae viro 
probo accidissent, ac ferenda indigna potius quam miseranda esse 
viderentur. Quum enim ille sit Deus, est etiam homo, quem quid 
probum, quid justum, quid summa virtute praeditum dicam” (De 
Poeta, Venet., 1559, 1. m1, pp. 182 f.). 

“ Examen de Polyeucte, 1664. 

® Which Melanchthon, for one, was fond of repeating. Cf. Creize- 
nach, l. c., vol. m1, p. 401, n. 2. 

“ Et ego non illibenter viderem gesta Christi in scholis puerorum 
ludis sue comoediis latine et germanice rite ac pure compositis 
repraesentari propter rei memoriam et affectum iunioribus augen- 
dum” (Stéimmtliche Schriften, vol. XIv, pp. 82, 89); also ap. 
Goedeke, Grundriss, vol. 11, p. 356. 
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meditation on the life of Christ.°* What he opposed with 
trenchant criticism was the unreality and exteriorisation 
of this devotional practice. If the spectator failed to 
identify himself with the Lord, suffering his anxieties 
and tortures, assuming his humility, forgiveness, and for- 
titude, the contemplation of the Passion was of no real 
benefit, but only a passing show, a mere exterior work 
without power either to chasten or to fortify.°* Medieval 
contemplation, abstract and detached from life, often 
morbid and sentimental, he strongly deprecated. Christ 
was not to be pitied and wept over like an innocent man,®° 
but his suffering should cause men to weep over them- 
selves.7° 

Such a view, carried on such authority, spread all the 
more easily, since Melanchthon concurred in it, and since 
it was shared in a measure by the much-read Juan Luiz 
Vives, a pupil and friend of Erasmus. Indeed, this 
Spanish humanist (1492-1540), a student of the Univer- 


*“ Meditatio passionis eius [i.e., Christi] laudatissimum est” 
(Duo sermones de passione Christi, 1518; Werke [Kritische Gesamt- 
ausgabe], vol. 1, p. 342. 

*“Wir haben das weszen yn eynen scheyn vorwandelt und das 
leyden Christi bedencken alleyn auff die brieff und an die wend 
gemalet” (Hin Sermon von der Betrachtung des heiligen Leidens 
Christi; Werke [Kritische Gesamtausgabe], vol. 1, p. 142). 

*“ Zeum [sic] dritten haben sie eyn mit leyden mit Christo, yhn 
zu clagen und zu beweynen alsz eynen unschuldigen menschen, gleych 
wie die weyber, die Christo von Jerusalem nach folgeten, und von 
yhm gestrafft wurden, sie solten sich selb beweynen und yhre kinder. 
Der art seynd, die mitten yn der passion weyt ausz reyszen und von 
dem abschied Christi zu Bethanien und von der Junckfrawen Marien 
schmertzen viel eyntragen und kummen auch nit weyter. Da kumpt 
es, das man die passion szo vill stund vorzeugt, weysz gott, ab [sic] 
es mehr zum schlaffen ader sum wachen erdacht ist ” (Ein Sermon, 
etc., l. c., p. 136). 

*“ Fomini non est necessarium, ut Christum in ipsius passionem 
deploret, sed magis seipsum in Christo” (Duo sermones, etc.). 
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sity of Paris and a professor at the University of Louvain 
before he tutored an English princess and lectured at 
Oxford, has given us one of the most graphic descriptions, 
unique it would seem, of the performance of a sixteenth- 
century Passion-play. In the elaborate commentary on 
Augustine’s City of God which he prepared at the instance 
of Erasmus and dedicated to Henry VIII, Vives, a propos 
of Augustine’s remarks on the honor due to martyrs, in- 
dulges in a spirited word-picture of a Passion-performance 
such as it probably had been his privilege to watch, most 
likely in the Low Countries.” 


But now, euen at the celebration of Christs passion and our 
redemption it is a custome to present plaies almost as vile as the 
old stage-games: should I be silent the very absurdity of such shewes 
in so reuerend a matter, would coydemne it sufficiently. There 
Tudas plaieth the most ridiculous Mimike, euen then when he betraies 
Christ. There the Apostles run away, and the soldiers follow, and 
all resounds with laughter. Then comes Peter, and cuttes off Malchus 
eare, and then all rings with applause, as if Christs betraying were 
now reuenged. And by and by this great fighter comes and for feare 
of a girle, denies his Maister, all the people laughing at her question, 
and hissing at his deniall: and in all these reuells and ridiculous 
stirres Christ onely is serious and seuere: but seeking to mooue 
passion and sorrow in the audience, hee is so farre from that, that 
hee is cold euen in the diuinest matters: to the great guilt, shame 
and sinne both of the priests that present this and the people that 
behold it.” 


Tt was hard then to maintain an atmosphere of rever- 
ence around the person representing Christ; and the 
actors’ own attempt at restraint would only result in 
frigidity. Perhaps Vives’s reproach with regard to the 
actor’s “coldness ” is not quite fair, first because it was 


" As it says in margine: “The Louanists want this. 

"St. /Augvstine,/ of the citie of god:/ with the learned comments 
of/lo. Lod. Vives./ Englished by J. H. H.(ealey)/ .. . 1610. L. vin, 
Cap. 27 (p. 337). 
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an ordinary man’s only recourse in a difficult situation, 
and further, because such an attitude, in contrast to the 
convincing but less dignified mimicry of the professional, 
was actually recommended by the Church and often by 
the School.7* 

The advice on the acting of Biblical plays given by 
Martin Butzer, the German Reformer known for his 
opposition to the Augsburg Interim of 1548, and in 1549 
regius professor of divinity at Cambridge, is expressive 
of the standpoint of both Church and School: the human, 
individual element, he holds, should be obliterated and 
“not so much the things themselves, and the actions of 
men, their emotions a:id anxieties ” should be represented, 
but rather their moral proclivities and their intellects. 
And these should be so represented as to cause them to be 
imitated. Here again Luther’s warning not to confuse 
emotional pleasure and devotional effort is distinctly 
perceived.** 


* For the school cf. Creizenach, l. c., vol. 1, p. 93, and the Berich- 
tigungen; Expeditus Schmidt, Die Biihnenverhiltnisse des deutschen 
Schuldramas, etc., Berlin, 1903, pp. 35f., and the author’s Uber den 
Zweck des Schuldramas in Deutschland im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, 
in the Journal of English and Germanic Philology, Jan., 1918. 

““ Hi (i.e. the authors of sacred dramas) quoque curabunt ne 
quid leue aut histrionicum in agendo admittatur: sed omnia ex- 
hibeantur sancta quadam, & gravi, iucunda tamen, sanctis, duntaxat, 
actione: qua repraesententur non tam res ipsae, & actione homi- 
num, affectus et perturbationes, quam mores et ingenia: ac ita 
repraesententur, ut excitetur in spectatoribus studiosa imitatio: 
eorum autem quae secus sunt instituta & facta, confirmetur detes- 
tatio, & excitetur declinatio vigilantior” (Martinus Bucerus, De 
honestis ludis, in his De Regno Christi, Scripta anglicana, collecta 
a. c. Huberto, Cap. tiv [pp. 1-170] p. 141, Basil., 1577, fol. [first ed. 
15577]). Butzer died in 1551. The passage is reproduced in App. A. 
of H. S. Symmes, Les Débuts de la Critique dramatique en Angle- 
terre, Paris, 1903. 
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There was also another difficulty. To some of the finer 
minds, even the idea (and how much more the actual 
presentation) of the death on the cross, meant suffering 
almost too keen to be borne. “ You object to Terence?” 
queries Betulius. “ You would rather approve of Christ, 
triumphant, to reign forever on the cross?” Yes, a pious 
drama this would be, he exclaims, but presently the sar- 
ceastic smile fades from his lips and hot indignation breaks 
forth: That people should want actually to see repeated 
“a crime, whose cruelty the plays of Sophocles have not 
outdcne, the inhumanity of which beggars the memory of 
all antiquity!” 7° 

The Middle Ages, bus: as in their naive conceptions they 
made with even the most sacred subjects, had no feeling 
of hesitant awe with regard to the actual representation 
of the person of Christ. Jesus walked and suffered on 
the stage, and when the “ processio”’ required that he 
should appear simultaneously at divers stages of his life, 
as many as five different people would represent him,’® 
and no exception would be taken. To be sure, the part 
might be taken with all reverence of mood and gesture, as 
now-a-days Anton Lang, the impersonator of Christ in the 
Oberammergau Passion-play, shows his appreciation of 
the honour bestowed on him by a sort of consecration of 
his daily life. But the sixteenth-century dramatist 
Hieronymus Linck of Glatz in his Salomo-play would 


™ Magis Christum probaueris 
Qui victor ex ligno regnabit perpetim? 
Pium quidem drama est..... 
- quid nil crudelius 
Sophocles dedit neque ullum tota antiquitas 
Immanius memorat scelus. . . . 
Susanna, 1537. 


* As recorded in the diary of Job Rorbach; cf. Froning, Das Drama 
des Mittelalters, pp. 542 f. 





+ POOR ie. macrae ere 
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order that, in the “ proces” the actor representing God 
should not appear.77 The part of the Lord, indeed, might 
be taken only with great reluctance. Petrus Mosellanus’s 
very popular Paedologia, recommended by Luther and 
Melanchthon, and mostly read and paraphrased in the 
next to the lowest class in the schools, reveals the domi- 
nant feeling, at that time, concerning the acting of the 
part of Christ. In one of the little dialogues that 
make up the Paedologia, Leopoldus, asked by Severus 
about the next day’s traditional Passion-play, admits that 
all persons will be represented. This elicits from Severus 
the remark that in such a play he would take the part of 
the hard-hearted soldier or the executioner rather than 
that of Christ himself; for, even though, he says, “as I 
may suppose, a fictitious happening is represented, yet it 
cannot fail that he, who takes the part of Christ, has great 
troubles thrust upon him.” ** Since between 1518 and 
1706, seventy-six editions of this textbook of Latin con- 


™ Cf. Creizenach, 1. c., vol. m1, p. 443, n. 1. 
* Severus. Sed dic, oro: quid tandem est, quod iactas? 

Leopoldus. Tragoediam eorum cruciatum, quos pro nobis tulit 
servator Christus, histriones agent; sunt enim 
ad hoc delecti aliquot. 

Sev. Quaeso te: omnibus etiam adhibitis personis? 

Leop. Omnibus omnino. 

Sev. Ipse in hac fabula mallem durissimi militis aut carnificis 
personam gerere quam ipsius Christi; nam 
tametsi, ut conicere (sic) possum, res ficte 
repraesentabitur, sic tamen abire non potest, 
quin is, qui Christum refert, multas interim 
molestias in se recipere cogatur. 

Leop. Et ipse in hac fabula spectator esse malo quam actor, 
utcumque res interim agatur seria. 


Petrus Mosellanus (Schade). Paedologia in puerorum usu conscripta, 
1518. Dialogus xxx11: De spectaculis comoediarum tragoediarumque 
fabulantur, H. Michel’s edition (Lateinische Literaturdenkmiler, 
Nr. 18), 
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versation had been used up mainly by the school-youth of 
Germany *® the words of Severus cannot have failed to 
influence the mental attitude of several generations. 

A knowledge of this will make it easier to understand 
the difficulties with which Greff had to contend, when he 
set his heart on the writing of a Passion-play. At bottom 
Greff was in sympathy with the dramatic tendencies of 
the Middle Ages. He is one of the very few who had a 
kind word for the plays of “our dear ancestors,’ who 
“meant well, of yore, with the Passion-play, wishing to 
arouse us to devotion and piety.” *° He was evidently 
anxious to try his hand at a Passion-play. First, on the 
basis of the much-read Passional of Johannes Bugen- 
hagen, he composed a religious poem on The Passion and 
Resurrection of Christ ** and in the preface announced 
his intention of putting on the stage “ the Passion together 
with several miracles and the life of Christ.” 

He must have known, of course, that in this he would 
be opposed, and he turned for advice to Nicolaus Hauss- 
mann, in October, 1538. Naturally the theologian dis- 
couraged the plan, declaring that “ this holy story required 
great seriousness ”; and Luther also thought that nothing 
but a “lecherey ” could come of it, and both Luther and 
Haussmann again pointed to the acts of violence which in 
many places had accompanied the performances of Pas- 
sion-plays. Therefore, to all appearances, Greff himself 
gave it up; “considering,” he said, “that the Resurrec- 
tion or the events after the Resurrection would be easier to 


™Six more appeared without date. Cf. Michel’s introduction, 
p. xli. 

"Unser lieben vorfahren habens gut gemeinet vorzeiten/ mit 
dem spiel der Passion/ wolten uns zu andacht und fromigkeit 
reitzen” (Anlularia, tr. 1535). 

" Leiden und Aufferstehung . . . Christi, Wittenberg, 1538. 
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represent than the Passion which precedes them, because 
the Jews, by their jeers at the person of Christ aroused 
the people’s laughter more than they moved them to devo- 
tion.” §* To be sure, against the presentation of Christ’s 
triumph over death, the Reformers had no objection.** 
Yet it was rather a lame explanation. One gets distinctly 
the impression that Greff gave up his plan reluctantly. 
In his Easter-play, in fact, he attempted to realize as much 
of it as possible and this Easter-play is really nothing but 
an abridged Passion-play. Greff must have been well aware 
of this. Therefore when a pastor in Dessau, in 1543, 
called the songs and hymns of Palm-Sunday “ Narren*¥erk 
und Lotterreime,” and other Dessau pastors, heartened by 
his example maybe, began to harass Greff “ ob Actionem 
quandam Germanicam histori Resurrectionis domini- 
ew,” §4 the playwright put before a number of theologians 
the harmless question: “‘ Whether it be permitted to bring 
before a Christian people in the form of comedies for pur- 
poses of representation in any place, holy or profane, 
sacred histories poetically conceived.” *° Luther wrote 


=... “in Betrachtung/ das die Aufferstehung odder die geschicht 
nach der Aufferstehung/ besser zu Agiren wehren/ dan die vorge- 
hende Paszion/ Ursach/ das die Jiiden/ mit der Spitterey so sie die 
person Christi angelegt/ das volck mehr zum lachen gereitzt dann 
zu andacht bewegt” (Faster-play, 1541-42). Luther, however, re- 
marked: “Zum ersten bedencken ettlicli das leyden Christi alszo, 
das sie uber die Juden tzornig werden werden... .’ (Werke 
[Kritische Gesamtausgabe], vol. 11, p. 136. Our italics). 

"Cf. Luther, Werke, Erlangen, vol. xx, p. 166: “Und gefillet mir 
wohl,” he said, referring to the traditional Easter-plays, “ dasz mans 
also den Einfiltigen vormalet, spielet, singet oder sagt” (1533). 

** As Paul Eber expressed it. See note 86. 

*“ Quaerit Joachimus, an sacras historias carmine redditas, tan- 
quam Comoedias Christiano populo quovis in loco sacro vel profano 
audiendas et spectandas liceret proponere” (Hier. Noppus’s Letter). 
See following note. 
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two letters in reply, rather vague in their wording, answer- 
ing affirmatively, provided no scandal were caused. And 
so did Melanchthon, and the Zwickau schoolmaster 
Hieronymus Noppus and Paul Eber, all insisting, how- 
ever, on reverence in the treatment of the subjects.** 
Luther’s answer had been cautious, and the approval of 
the others could not possibly be construed as encourage- 
ment to write a Passion-play. Yet Greff gained some- 
thing by this: the impression was abroad that influential 
men were backing him and thereby, at any rate, Greff’s 
bitter opponents, Star and Busch and their like, were at 
least temporarily silenced. But the Passion-play was 
never written. 

The greatest practical objection to the Passion-play was 
the necessity of impersonating the Lord in those awe 
inspiring hours. If Naogeorg, in spite of the existing 
prejudice, brought Christ upon the stage, he could have 
claimed at least that he had not infringed Luther’s warn- 
ing and that his conception of Christ in Iudas Iscariotes 
(1552) has no touch of the morbid or the sentimental.®” 

There was no hesitation, apparently, in introducing God 
the Father on the stage. He speaks in Grimald’s Christus 
Redivivus (prod. 1556) and Hans Sachs make him quiz 
the good and naughty children of our first parents on their 
knowledge of Luther’s catechism.** But in John-the- 
Baptist dramas the baptism of Christ is practically never 
represented. Sebastian Wild *® hides the Crucifixion be- 


The answers were all addressed to Georg Helt. For Luther’s see 
De Wette, Luther’s Briefe, vol. v, pp. 552 ff.; Melanchthon’s Corpus 
Reformatorum, vol. v, p. 86; those of Noppus and Paulus Eber, G. 
Buchwald, Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1886, pp. 563 ff. 

* Cf. Creizenach, 1. ¢., vol. 11, p. 136. 

"= Coméidie von den ungleichen Kindern Evae, 1553, in two different 
forms, as “ comidie” and as “ spiel.” 

* Die Passion und die Aufferstehung Christi, 1566. 
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hind the scenes. In Bartholomeus Criiger’s Aktion von 
dem Anfang und Ende der Welt (1580) the Passion is 
made to fall in the interval between the second and the 
third act and is not actually presented. Even the child 
Jesus in the crib is not shown, although at the end of the 
second act Christ is baptised in the waters of a stage 
Jordan. Again, Nicodemus Frischlin lets Christ appear 
in the last act of his Phasma (1592); on the other hand, 
Voidius makes express provision for the case in which the 
stage-manager of his Joseph should wish to have God the 
Father and Christ carry on a conversation, “laut und 
gravitetisch,” behind a curtain without bringing them into 
public view.®° — 

Such provisions are, however, to be considered more as 
the expressions of a mental attitude fostered by Protest- 
antism than as observances of a definite rule. In excep- 
tional cases only does a dramatist seem to have been con- 
scious of a specific prescription on the subject. Thus 
Martinus Hayneccius declares that except as so-called 
protaticae personae (i. e., characters who appear only once 
and do not properly take part in the action),®! divine or 
heavenly persons must not be introduced into comedies.®” 

The reluctance to impersonate Christ was not entirely 
restricted to Protestants. Macropedius gives evidence of 


” 1619, Act tv, i. Cf. Bolte, Wickram’s Werke, vol. v1, p. xe. 

"Cf. Aelius Donatus’s commentary to Terence’s Andria, ed. Wess- 
ner, Act 1, viii, where Sosia is described as mporarixdy mpbcwror; 
“persona autem protatica ea intelligitur, quae semel inducta in 
principio fabulae in nullis deinceps fabulae partibus adhibetur.” 
Hayneccius probably had it from Scaliger, Poetice, 1561, p. 22, col. 1. 

“=“Dann sonst wird verbotten/ eine Gittliche oder Himliche 
Person einzuftihren/ in Comoedien ” (Almansor, in Drey newe, schéne 
und Lustige Comoedien, 1582). In the Almansor of 1603 (Schulteuf- 
fel) he adds “von rechts wegen” (verbotten) and “in jrdischen ” 
(Comoedien). 
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it,°? but in his mind the restriction seemed to apply only 
to Christ as a grown man, for later he put Jesus in the 
Temple on the stage.°* And Greff had shown him restoring 
the blind man to sight and bidding Zacheus, the publi- 
can, come down from the sycamore tree.*> Yet Jacob 
Schépper of Dortmund, taking exception to the part played 
by Christ (“nimis expresse et evidenter”) in Jacob 
Zovitius’s Ovis perdita (1539), published an amended 
version under the same title (1553). Apparently no re- 
striction was applied by Macropedius to plays merely 
intended for reading,®® a view on the basis of which Hugo 
Grotius later tried to justify his Christus Patiens (1608). 


At the end of the sixteenth century the great period of 
the Protestant Bible-drama came to an end. By an order 
of February 27, 1589, the Protestant Elector Joachim 
Friedrich prohibited all public religious performances in 
his domains, and on the 30th of May following, the Beriin 
clergy unanimously approved of this in a resolution, which 
shows, however, how tenaciously the Passion-play had 
survived in the hard Protestant soil.°* 


* Lazarus, 1541. Cf. Creizenach, 1. ¢c., vol. 1, p. 132, who saw the 
edition of 1557. 

™ Jesus Scholasticus, 1556. 

Hine schéne newe Action auff das wxviij. und vie Capitel . . . 
Lucae, 1546. 

*<“Tilos tamen non arguit qui ea scriptitant, si quo legantur, non 
agantur scriptitant.” Fuller information on plays of this character 
is given in the author’s Drama und Epos in der deutschen Renais- 
sance, Journal of English and Germanic Philology, vol. xv, pp. 10 ff. 

“Tt declares “das mit der Darstellung der Angst und Schmerzen 
Christi in dem Hiiuslein am Dom am Palmsonntag billig nachzulas- 
sen sei, indem die geistliche Betrachtung des Leidens Christi dadurch 
verhindert und gleichsam in ein Komidienspiel verwandelt werde; 
dasz die vermeinte Sepultur am Karfreitag abzuschaffen, das Fuss- 
waschen spiritualiter und nicht wie ein Spiel zu halten, das Laufen 
der Jiinger am heil. Ostertage einzustellen sei... .” Ap. Holstein, 
t.c., p. 131, 


eae? 
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VI. Concivsion 


The history of the biblical material in the sixteenth 
century presents a curious problem of literary survival. 
Essentially the biblical drama is medieval and Catholic: 
it found its contents in the Catholic faith and its form 
in the Middle Ages. 

The Catholic Passion-play underwent little change 
under modern conditions, even when it began to migrate 
from the towns into the country. In the Protestant world, 
however, survival into the sixteenth century meant adapta- 
tion to changed standards of religion. As a result, the 
attitude of the public, both inwardly and outwardly, was 
sharply criticized, and difficulties, unsuspected by the 
spacious Middle Ages, in connection with the impersona- 
tion of Christ, were discovered by the Protestant conscience 
and variously avoided or conquered. 

To both the Catholic and the Protestant world applied 
the new laws of form, embodied in the classical conception 
of the drama by the Renaissance. Under their pressure 
the Protestants, with strikingly little theorizing as to form 
or technique, evolved the proselytizing drama sacrum, a 
combined product of the church and the school. 

As with the beginning of the seventeenth century this 
species was disappearing (the Catholic Bible-drama, in 
various guises, meanwhile eking out a feeble existence), 
the tradition was caught up by the musical and operatic 
movement. Detached more and more from the stage, it 
finally reached the realm of the oratorio (Bach’s Mat- 
thaeus-passion, 1729), where apart from scattered Catholic 
survivals, such as the play at Obe1ammergau, it still 
unobtrusively lives. 

JosEerH E. Grier. 































XXII.—MIDDLE ENGLISH CLANNESSE 


Mr. Bateson’s numerous notes on the Middle English 
Clannesse (Mod. Lang. Rev., x11, pp. 377-86) renew 
interest in that curious, though often tantalizing poem. 
Worthy of acceptance, it seems to me, are those on lines 
3, 30, 54, 222, 341, 379, 411, 449, 553, 630, 1048, 1261, 
1483, 1566, 1735, a considerable list. About as many 
others are equally good, but have been proposed before. 
For example, the New Eng. Dict. has anticipated Mr. 
Bateson in his suggestions for lines 148, 214, 887, 1038, 
1469, while the Cent. Dict. had preceded the NED in the 
note on line 1514. Besides, the NED seems to be mis- 
quoted on ty3¢ (1153) and penitotes (1472). The former 
is certainly given under tight, v. 2, with this passage 
among others. Nor have I found where the NED reads 
ryther for ryth of 1543. 

In fact one wonders that Mr. Bateson has so greatly 
restricted his reading before commenting on the poem. 
Had he examined the article of Professor Skeat, to which 
T called attention in reviewing his edition of Patience 
(Mod. Lang. Notes, xxvit1, p. 171), he would scarcely 
have written his remarks on lines 48 and 1075, while he 
might have added Skeat’s valuable notes on lines 40, 41, 
889, 1383, 1405. Had he used Morris’s revised edition 
of the Alliterative Poems (1869), instead of the first edi- 
tion (1864), he would not have made his suggestions upon 
lines 765 and 935, and he might not have erred in his 
proposal for line 1747, to which I shall call attention 
later. This failure to use the revised Morris is more sur- 
prising, since in my review of his Patience I pointed out 
five cases in which his textual errors were due to following 
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the earlier edition.’ Again, had Mr. Bateson done me 
the honor to read my articles in Mod. Lang. Rev., x, p. 
373 and Mod. Lang. Notes, xxx1, p. 1, he need scarcely 
have repeated the suggestions on lines 820 and 1520. 

While noting these failures of Bateson to give credit to 
others, it seems well to mention important annotations on 
the poem by C. F. Brown in Publ. of Mod. Lang. Ass'n, 
xx, p. 149; F. Holthausen in Archiv fiir die Neueren 
Sprachen, cvt, p. 349; and A. T. Bédtker in Mod. Lang. 
Notes, xxvi, p. 127. To this growing body of illustrative 
material the following notes may perhaps make some addi- 
tions, as well as some further corrections to Mr. Bateson’s 
article. The numbers refer to the lines of the poem and, 
unless otherwise stated, to the revised edition of Morris. 
So also references to Bateson are to the article mentioned 
above.” 

17-22. Morris has missed the punctuation and sense. 
The sentence closes with the latter line, and a comma at 
most should be placed after line 20. 

39. Should not helded be helde, pr. subj., meaning 
‘should incline to (approach) the table’? See schulde be 
halden of 42. 

63-70. The poem follows the more vivid account of 


*The later edition has differences in text, notes, and glossary, as 
does not seem to be generally known. Even the NED, under tevel, 
quotes the older tenel from the first edition, rather than the later 
correction. 

*Since this paper was written and accepted for publication Mr. 
Gollancz, in Mod. Lang. Rev., xtv, 152, has noticed Bateson’s article 
and anticipated me in some suggestions. Where Gollancz and I 
wholly agree I have added a (G) at the close of my note, or to that 
portion with which he agrees. In other cases I have discussed his 
suggestions by additions to my original material. As I read proof, 
the notes of E. Ekwall (Eng. Stud. xtrx, p. 483) have just come to 
hand. 
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Luke in the excuses made, rather than the more concise 
statement of Matthew. 

64. The reading should be als-tyd ‘ at once, immedi- 
ately,’ as indicated in the glossary. 

69. Bateson’s emendation of the form sower to swer 
is unnecessary, since ow is used for w in several other 
cases in the poem; ef. dowyne, Pearl, 326, dowelled, Clan., 
376 and 1196, wyndowande, 1048. The form swér beside 
swor is found in the preterit. 

72. Morris’s change of the ms. plate to place is need- 
less, since plate ‘ place, situation’ is possible. The NED 
gives no ME. example, but quotes Phaer’s Wneid vu T 
ii b, and the Eng. Dial. Dict. shows it is still dialectal in 
this sense in various parts of England, especially the North 
Midland. Such a compound as grass-plat(plot) in stand- 
ard English preserves the short form of the same word. 

106-7. Bateson’s new punctuation of 107 is correct, 
but he has missed the meaning. Denounced me no3t 
means ‘announced (proclaimed, accepted) me not,’ in 
accord with the earlier meaning of denownce. The words 
are thus equivalent to renayed habbe in the previous 
line (G.). The NED cites this pasage with the questioned 
meanirg of renounce, but quotes without nozt, which in 
the older reading was placed in the second half line. 

110. Morris proposed is before demed, but it is not 
necessary. The phrase fat demed modifies dede as an 
appositive. 

117. & ay a segge soerly semed by her wedes. 

Morris suggested soberly for soerly, but that does not clear 
up the passage. The plural Jede; of 116 and her wede3 
of this show that a plural is intended, and soerly is proba- 
bly serly ‘ severally, individually.’ I therefore suggest, 


& ay as segges serly semed by her wede3. 
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The two lost s’s have coalesced with those of the following 
and preceding words. ‘The distribution according to rank, 
—here the clothing indicating rank,—is thoroughly charac- 
teristic of an English feast, though somewhat at variance 
with the Scripture story. 

119. for-knowen ‘known before.’ The meaning is, 
‘Men in the company, known before to be clean (excel- 
lent), were few.’ 

127. Morris changes the Ms. poueuer to poueren un- 
necessarily. The scribe has repedted ue here, one of his 
numerous similar repetitions. The correct form is pouer 
as in Pearl, 1075, or pouere as in lines 615 and 1074. 

168. Morris suggests fowle for sowle, but needlessly. 
Perhaps the same as sowly with y for final e. Both NED 
and EDD cite a verb sow! ‘soil, pollute’; ef. Sch. sule 
vb. ‘ soil.’ 

201. SBateson’s proposal to read so3t on soundely for 
so3t unsoundely can scarcely be correct. If un were the 
adverb on, modifying so3t, it would bear the stress and 
destroy the alliteration, as it bears the stress in the pas- 
sage from Layamon’s Brut which Bateson cites. Besides, 
unsoundely may easily have an appropriate meaning. In 
Patience, 58, and I think in 527, the adj. unsounde is 
used as a substantive in the sense of ‘ misfortune, evil,’ 
that is ‘ unhealthiness’ to the person implied. Here the 
adv. has the meaning of ‘ unsoundly,’ not in relation to 
God the avenger, but to the victim; I suggest ‘ harshly, 
grievously ’ (G.). 

204-8. The punctuation is unfortunate. The sentence 
closes with line 204, and the end of the next line should 
have a comma, carrying on the sentence to the end of 
line 208. 

211. tra mountayne, tramountayne in the first edition. 
The glossary in both cases badly misses the meaning of 
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OF. tramontaigne ‘pole star,’ here ‘north’ in general. 
The common medieval notion, based on a misinterpreta- 
tion of Is., 14, 13-4; see Skeat’s excellent note to Piers 
Plow., B J, 118, although he does not cite this passage. 
Quotation marks belong at end of 212. 

215. Bateson has missed the point, I think. The first 
his refers to the devil, the second to God: ‘The Lord 
drove him to the abyss according to the measure of his 
(the devil’s pride), his (God’s) measure (of punishment) 
nevertheless, except he lost’ ete. Mesure and mefe, which 
Bateson proposes because it occurs frequently in allitera- 
tive union, is paralleled perhaps quite as often by mesure 
and met3, that is mets, OE. gemet ‘ measure.’ 

Gollanez cannot be right, I think, in proposing an un- 
known OF. mes from the verb amesen ‘ moderate,’ nor is 
his suggestion necessary with the proposal above. 

222. Gollancz confirms from the ms. Bateson’s conjec- 
ture of sweved, but rightly opposes his alteration to 
sweyed. Sweved would correspond to an OE. *swé@fan, 
parallel to ON. sveiva, the latter used in Patience, 253. 

224. For fylter read fylter(ed) ; cf. line 1689. 

225. Bateson’s note on stynt ne my3t is one of the 





. most important of his article, especially for its examples 
at of similar uses of ne. The late Mr. G. C. Macaulay, in 
ce writing of my note on Pat., 231 (Mod. Lang. Notes, xxx1, 

ae p. 1), expressed the opinion that the difficulty was not so 
BY great as I had assumed, and added: 


“T am sure that many instances could be collected 
of this kind of echo of a preceding negative in a clause : 
‘ _ to which it does not properly belong.” 
ae He then cites Havelok, 722-3 and 2975-7. It is clear that 
there should be a fuller examination of the usage. 

One may agree with Gollancz that the idiom may be due 
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to “ confusion of two constructions,” without agreeing that 
he has sufficiently explained Patience, 231 in his “ special 
note ” to that passage. 

226. for-Pikke should be for Pikke, the adjective as a 
substantive, a use so common in these poems. For a 
modern example, compare the thick of the wvods. 

230. Bateson proposes for wrafed a word not known 
tu exist. Is there not contrast between wy; and wrech, 
God and the devil? Cf. Pe wy3e fat al wro3t in lines 280 
and 284. 

Gollancz’s change to wroth seems to me unnecessary. 
Wrathed occurs in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 
2420, where it has the meaning ‘ be beguilded, deceived.’ 
The primitive meaning of OE. wraidian, ME. wrathen 
as well as wr@then, should be ‘ become twisted or turned,’ 
from which both ‘ be deceived’ and ‘ be angry’ are possi- 
ble derivatives. The primitive meaning ‘twist, turn’ 
may also have persisted and explain this passage in 
Clannesse. Wrathed not Pe wy3 would then mean ‘ God 
(Pe wy3) turned (changed) not.’ This is the meaning of 
the emended verb Gollancz assumes, although he regards 
wy3 as referring to Satan. As I have said above I think 
there is contrast between w'73, here ‘God,’ and fe wrech 
‘the wretch,’ that is Satan. Morris glossed wrech in this 
place as if it were wrache ‘ vengeance,’ as in the preceding 
line, but in other places in the poems correctly as ‘ wretch.’ 

243. forgart. The meaning ‘ forfeit,’ justified by ON. 
usage, is better than ‘ruin’ here and in Pearl, 321. 

257-62. In his notes Morris proposed two changes, 
forme-fostere3 for line 257 and lede3 for line 261. Bate 
son rightly opposes the first, but would add an unneces- 
sary on before fe folde. The passage is clear as it stands, 
if we assume the meaning ‘ first generation ’ or ‘ offspring’ 
for forme-foster, as does the Ct. Dict. which quotes this 
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passage under foster (G.). The general term is made more 
concrete by the next line. The word lede in 261 refers 
to Seth, the next after Adam to have children recognized 
in the Scripture genealogies; cf. Gen., 5, 3, Luke, 3, 38, 
the poetical OE. Genesis, 1147, on the last of which my 
fuller note has now appeared in the Mod. Lang. Rev., x1v, 
207. 

265-8. Holthausen’s note mentioned at the beginning 
of this paper is not adequate. To it should be added the 
explanation of Petrus Comestor, that the filias hominum 
of the Vulgate were de stirpe Catn et victi concupiscentia. 
To this Methodius, referred to by Petrus, had joined the 
further implication of Sodomy. Our poet, however, does 
not make the filit Dei sons of Seth, and religiost, as in the 
Historia Scholastica, but fendes, as noted below. 

269. fende. The form should be fendes to agree with 
a common medieval interpretation of Gen., 6, 2, by which 
filii Dei of the Vulgate were regarded as the fallen angels; 
see my ‘ Legends of Cain’ (Publ. of Mod. Lang. Ass’n, 
xxI, p. 920). For the plural form cf. fende3 of line 221. 

271. fallen. We should probably read fellen (or 
felle), the past plural as in Pearl, 1120. If not a mis- 
reading of the ms. the form seems here to have been 
thought a past participle after wern of the preceding line. 
There is nothing in any interpretation known to me that 
would make possible the subject dezter of Pe doupe. 

313. Bateson’s explanation of dryven as of a rare 
meaning seems to me needless. Is it any other than 
‘made, produced by the process of the work’? 

Gollanez is quite too general in his translation, it seems 
to me. Endentur, which probably should be endenture}3, 
may refer to any opening left in the building and requir- 
ing “daubing” with pitch. Can it also refer to the 
holes left by the pins or nails which bind together the 
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overlapping boards of the ark? In the picture of the boat 
from which Jonah is thrown (Gollancz’s Patience) these 
holes are plainly indicated, and these might explain the 
poet’s dryven. 

The NED gives the meaning ‘ jointing by means of 
notches or indentations ’ with this one passage as an exam- 
ple, but with exactly what idea I can not see. If the boat 
was clinker built, as in the picture in Patience—see Gol- 
lanez’s edition—a cross section of the side would appear 
something like teeth, the original meaning of the Old 
French word endenteure(-ure). 

322. Gollancz’s suggestion that boske3 is a mistake for 
boskine3 (see his note on 1075) seems unnecessary in view 
of what is said of the animals when they leave the ark; 
compare line 530f. Noah merely provided boske3 for 
such animals as usually lived in them, another bit of the 
poet’s realistic addition to the Scripture. 

341. While I agree with Gollancz that it is not neces- 
sary to hyphen god man because of the alliteration, I 
think it more than likely the word is a true compound, 
and for the reason Bateson suggested, that is a “ designa- 
tion of civility.” 

399. The first edition of the Alliterative Poems has 
no & after fere, and the notes to the second edition still 
retain that reading. I assume, however, that the text of 
the second edition, fere &, is correct. 
~408. sprawlyng. Morris gives no meaning, and Brad- 
ley-Stratmann only ‘ sprawl.’ The meaning ‘ struggle’ is 
here necessary. 

421. For flote read floted, to agree with the tense of 
drof in line 416. 

433-4. Gollancz passes over the difficulties of these 
lines too easily, it seems to me. To gloss ro3ly as ‘ rough’ 
without accounting for the form is not helpful, and I do 
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not find ro3zly recorded. Besides, why should it be ‘ rough 
for the remnant’ because of the loss of life mentioned in 
the preceding lines? What basis is there for Gollancz’s 
‘mixed up pell-mell within’? So joyst, which both he 
and Ba‘eson translate ‘thus lodged’ without otherwise 
explaining the word, is apparently a past participle of ME. 
joissen (cf. rejoissen) ‘ rejoiced, glad,’ and the line means 
‘within which all species so happy were joined together.’ 
This again would seem to require in ro3ly some such idea 
as Morris suggested by conjecturing rwly ‘ sorrowful,’ or 
Skeat who proposed ‘ pleasant, glad,’ as the meaning. 

ME. joissen remains in Scotch and is cited for Lanca- 
shire by the EDD: “ To be peaceably bruiked, joysid, set, 
used, and disposed upon.” In support of the conjecture 
of Morris it may be said that, in the Cursor Mundi account 
of the flood, Noah pities the drowning people and even 
prays for their souls. 

455. Pat rebel watz ever. Hebrew legend (Ginzberg, 
Legends of the Jews, t, p. 163) says that the raven rebelled 
at going from the ark, and proclaimed his hostility to both 
God and Noah, the former for placing him among the 
unclean animals. The raven even accused Noah of trying 
to get rid of him for personal reasons. St. Ambrose later 
used the raven and dove as types of evil and excellence. 
Compare Inher de Noe et Arca, cap. xviii: “ Ut corvus 
malitiam, sie virtutem columba exprimit.” 

456. corbyal untrwe. Bateson assumes the form must 
have been corbel, perhaps influenced by Northern corbie. 
In spite of the appearance of corbel in Gaw., 1355, T 
propose here corby al untrwe as a simpler settlement of the 
diffieulty (G). The al untrwe would agree with the rebel 
watz ever in the preceding lines, besides being fully ex- 
plained by Hebrew legend, as quoted in the preceding note. 
Tt is emphasized in the OE. Genesis, 1446f., and in 
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Cursor Mundi, 1881-96. The latter shows that the raven 
had already become a type of the negligent or even traitor- 
ous messenger (1893-4), an idea which is especially ex- 
pressed in Holland’s Houwlate: “ How Corbie messenger 
. .. taryit as a traitour (812). The Houwlate (or Howlat) 
was written about 1450, somewhat less than a century 
after Clannesse. 

459. croukes ... carayne. The story of the carrion, 
a part of the Hebrew legend, is found in the OE. Genesis 
and in Wyntoun’s Original Chronicle, 413-16. Holthausen 
notes only that Petrus Comestor (Hist. Schol., cap. xxxiv) 
gives it as one explanation of the raven’s not returning: 
“forte interceptus aquis, vel inveniens supernatans 
cadaver in aquis est illectus eo.” St. Augustine knew the 
story (Dialogus Quaestionum, lxv, Migne, 40, col. 750), 
the probable source of Petrus: “Corvus ut non rever- 
teretur, aut aquis interceptus est, aut alicui cadaveri 
illectus insedit.” The punctuation should be a comma 
after 459 and semicolon after 460, rather than the reverse. 

With the passage may be compared the account of the 
deluge in the Old French Mistére du Viel Testament 
(Société des Anciens Textes Francais), 1, 6021, where 
Sem says to Noah: 


Le corbeau est fin et ruse, 
Peult estre qu’il c’est abuse 
A la charongne. 


469. Morris reads doune, but the correct reading is 
doubtless douve here and dowve in line 485. In 481, in 
which Morris reads dovene, we should probably read dove 
on the assumption that ve has been repeated by scribal 
error. 

491. dry3ed. I suggest dryzehed ‘ tediousness, dreari- 
ness.’ 

515. Alle Pe mukel mayny molde. Morris’s on before 
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molde is not needed. Mayny is maine with y for the final 
vowel, and means ‘ great, powerful.’ There may be scribal 
confusion with mayny ‘ company,’ but that word regularly 
appears with ey, not ay, in these poems. With this inter- 
pretation the line is nearer the Vulgate Gen., 8, 21: 
“ Nequaquam ultra maledicam terrae propter homines.” 

521. The imperative plurals in -es of all the other 
verbs in the passage require menske3 in this line. 

550. Bateson opposes Morris’s introduction of ne 
before syttez, and the clause may mean only ‘so that he 
is unchaste (sits unclean),’ explaining the preceding ex- 
pression. 

Gollanez’s interpretation, ‘that fits him uncleanly,’ 
takes no account of the fact that in this poet ‘ uncleanly ’ 
should be represented by unclanly (unclanlych) ; compare 
clanly in Pearl, 2, clanlych in Clannesse, 264, 310, 108, 
1327. Nor does Gollanez’s reading of me (553) as an 
ethic dative seem to me correct. Pat schewe me schale 
means ‘ that shall show me (point me out, reveal me),’ a 
not uncommon use of schewe. 

577. Pat has probably been introduced from the pre- 
ceding line and should be omitted. 

578. The comma should be after nat, not after hym. 

590. Morris suggests Per for Pre, but the alliteration 
requires a stronger word. Pre may be OE. fréa ‘ rebuke, 
correction, punishment.’ The line carries out the idea of 
588, that no deed can escape God’s sight, or just retribu- 
tion. 

599. draw allyt. In his notes Morris anticipated 
Bateson’s a lyt ‘a little.’ The latter has otherwise miscon- 
ceived the line. Draw means ‘ draw out, delay,’ and draw 
« lyt is in contrast with drepe3 in hast. 

Tt is not clear to me why Gollancz is so sure ths ms. 
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allyt is intentional, at least without justification of the 
statement from other examples of the idiom. 

629. c¢ vbhous. Bateson’s suggestion makes the word a 
tautologic.1 compound-—cattleshed-house. This may be 
right, but I suggest an alternative which would avoid the 
difficulty. If cob really equals cub, it may be the word 
applied to small ones of the animal kingdom, first the fox, 
bear, wolf, dog, and perhaps as here the calf. The 
Vulgate has armentum ‘ cattle shed,’ but as Abraham took 
a vitulwm, and that tenerrimum et optimum—the tender 
& not toze of line 630—the poet may well have known 
that it probably was not in an ordinary cattle shed. 

I leave the suggestion above, although if Gollancz is 
right that the ms. reads cov-hous ‘ cow-house ’ no comment 
is necessary on the passage. Morris plainly prints cobhous 
in both editions, but gives in the margin the suggested 
reading which Gollancz now says appears in the original 
text. 

636-7. The punctuation shows that Morris misunder- 
stood the lines. Mete of 637 is not OE. mete ‘ meat, food,’ 
but OE. mé@te ‘ meet, fit.’ It therefore modifies messe3 
of mylke, and begins a new sentence, a semicolon at least 
being necessary at the close of 636. The meat of the feast 
is the potage of 637. 

654. The suggestion of Morris to change sothly to 
softly or sotly is unnecessary. The words were true 
enough to Sarah. For the spelling see sothful in Pearl, 
498. 

655. for tykel Pat Pou tonne mo3te3. The NED puts 
tykel under tickle adj. meaning ‘ fickle, unreliable,’ but 
the word also means ‘ pleasant, wanton.’ I conceive it is 
here an adjective used as a substantive in the latter sense, 
and translates the Vulgate voluptati of Sarah’s speech in 
Gen., 18, 12. For tonne no adequate explanation has been 
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found, and I suggest it may be a misreading of teme 
‘bring forth.’ The last two words of the line should 
translate or paraphrase the Latin operam dabo. 

695-6. Holthausen (reference above) thinks based on 
Petrus Comestor, fist. Schol., cap. 52: “ usque ad igno- 
miniosam libidinem proruperunt.” A better source, as 
more specific, is Gen., 19, 5 and Rom., 1, 24 f., passages 
which St. Augustine treats together in his discussion of 
‘Sodomia,’ Migne, 40, col. 1326. Fylter of 696 should 
be fyltere3; cf. line 224. 

721. Now fyfty should be Now tf fyfty, to correspond 
with the Scripture story. 

730. & is here, as in 864 and 1027, and ‘if.’ Cf. 
and in the same sense in 739. 

752. if my lorde, if he. The first if should be of. 

771. This most interesting addition to the Bible ac- 
count of Abraham’s intercession seems to be wholly original 
with the English poet. At least it is not recorded in 
Ginzberg’s Legends of the Jews, or in any other place so 
far as I have found. It deserves to rank with the human- 
izing of the Abraham-Isaac story in the Brome play. The 
word meke must be a verb meaning ‘ be meek or merciful,’ 
a meaning justified by the Norse verb mykja. Mayster 
should then be separated as a word of address. In 772 
lef brother is a strengthening of the relation of uncle to 
nephew in the Bible. 

791. brere flour. The ‘ briar fiower’ is doubtless the 
white heath, erica arborea. Brere flour should be a com- 
pound. Tees Sees 

795. We are indebted to Gollancz for the revised read- 
ing aucly for the printed autly. To his earlier instances 
of the word may be added from Brad-Strat. that of 
Prompt. Parv., aukli ‘ sinistre, perverse.’ 

799. If the verb is to be introduced, it should probably 
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be in the form sayt3, as in line 75, Pearl, 457, or perhaps 
says as in Pearl, 459. 

819-21. The words should be quoted, since they are 
the exact speech of Lot. A colon should close line 818. 

827. scelt. Apparently ON. skella ‘ clash,’ also ‘ laugh 
loudly (as in scorn), scold,’ or some derivative of skjalla 
with similar meaning. 

846. 3estende sor3e. No change seems necessary in 
the last word. The first can scarcely be from OF. g@stan, 
as Morris suggests, since it would then have had g not 3 
as its initial. If from OE. gest ‘ yeast’ the meaning seems 
hardly strong enough, and no verb from that word is re- 
corded. It has»not been noticed, I think, that the form 
might come from OE. stan ‘ storm, rage’ through shorten- 
ing and subsequent modification of the vowel. An OE. 
gist ‘ storm’ is recorded in Toller-Bosworth, though with- 
out reference, but the changes suggested are not impossible. 
A meaning ‘ raging’ would admirably fit the passage. 

Gollanez’s attempt to connect sorze with the word in 
Patience 275 is unnecessary, since sorze ‘ sorrow’ occurs 
several times in the poems and would here be appropriate 
to the Sodomites because of the frustration of their de- 
signs. 

848. I agree with Gollancz that Bateson’s proposal of 
OF. briche is not needed. I suggest that OE. bryce 
‘breakable, worthless, bad’ may here be a substantive 
‘evil.’ Gollanez’s idea of up-brayde3 as two words seems 
equally needless, since the meaning ‘ hurl up, throw up’ 
would be practically the same in either case. The allitera- 
tion and stress is also clearly on brayde3 as we should 
expect if part of a compound. 

855. wonded no wofe. The meaning is ‘ refrained 
from, turned from,’ not ‘ delay, cease’ as Morris in glos- 
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sary; ef. OE. wandian. Allas of 953 should be enclosed 
in quotation marks, as spoken by Lot. 

912. End of speech, and quotation marks needed. 

915. hem should be hym. 

945. kayre-ne con. Morris’s form of the first word, in 
his glossary assuied to be an infinitive kayrene, is impos- 
sible. Bjérkman, Scandinavien Loan-Words in Middle 
English, p. 64, gives to kayre a meaning ‘ return’ as well 
as ‘go,’ and this admirably fits this pasage. We should 
therefore read kayre ne con ‘ can not return.’ The change 
to the past tense in flowen is not strange for this writer. 

956. swe. The suggestion of sweyed by Morris per- 
haps led the NED to assume a form swey, OE. *swégan 
‘go, move.’ That the form should be past tense is clear 
from the parallel gorde of the next line. The natural 
past tense of the ms. word would be swed, corresponding 
to sued in Gaw., 501, 1705. Nor is swe ‘ follow, pursue, 
chase,’ as in Layamon’s Brut, 16437, Gloucester’s Chron. 
(Rolls), 2941, at all impossible. So also swyed in line 
87, each possible from OF. suer, suir. From these must 
of course be separated forms with ey, e3, like swey, swe3, 
which may represent the OE. verb mentioned above as 
probably existing. It is not clear from Bateson’s note 
whether he had the OF. verb in mind, but his emendation 
is unnecessary it seems to me. 

Professor Ekwall (Eng. Stud., xurx, p. 483) would 
make swe OF. swéog, without accounting for the lack of 
diphthong or the loss of final g. : 

958. Abdama & Syboym. Clearly based on the names 
of the destroyed cities in the Vulgate Deut., 29, 23— 
“‘ Adama et Seboim.” They are not mentioned in Genesis 
19 (but see Gen., 14, 2) or in Petrus Comestor, but the 
Aldama cited by Bateson from Mandeville’s Travels is 
probably only one of several transformations. 
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961-2. It is not strange that fe helle should here be 
masculine and referred to by fe in the next line. The 
passage would then mean ‘ For when hell heard the hounds 
of heaven (that is the winds of 948, thunder of 953, per- 
haps rain of 953), he was suddenly glad, unfolded 
(opened) at once.’ The he of 963 would also refer to hell 
or the devil. Houwnde3 of heven is a fine figure, one might 
almost think handed down from heathen times. Hell is 
made a person also in the OF. Nicodemus, xxvi, and in 
Curs. Mund., 18025, so that the personal use in this pas- 
sage is not exceptional. 

979f. A number of extra-biblical items. Of Lot’s 
wife, Pat never bode keped is explained in 996 f. Over 
her lyfte shulder (981) is perhaps the earliest recorded 
example of this expression, here apparently indicating ill- 
fortune. And so ho 3et standez (984) is quoted from 
Petrus Comestor who himself mentions Josephus as his 
source. Pay slypped bi & sy3e hir not (985) is perhaps 
the poet’s own explanation of a point not cleared up by 
the Scripture narrative. The reference in 1000 appears 
in Hebrew legend (Ginzberg 1, 255): “ The pillar exists 
unto this day. The cattle lick it all day long, and in the 
evening it seems to have disappeared, but when morning 
comes it stands there as large as before.” 

1003. Morris adds so needlessly before much. He 
has taken nomon as no mon ‘no man,’ but it is equal to 
numen pp. ‘taken.’ For -on equals -en see schepon, that 
is schepen ‘ stable’ in 1076. 

1035. angre. Morris suggests augré for aigré ‘ sharp,’ 
but with a question. The word is merely the adj. angre 
in an older meaning ‘ troublesome, annoying.’ 

1037. waxlokes. In explaining this passage C. F. 
Brown (Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass’n, x1x, 151) translates this 
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word as ‘wax lumps.’ It is perhaps nearer to OE. locc 
‘lock,’ since the sticky mass might easily suggest hair. 

1040. festred bones. Morris suggested festres, but 
the past participle from a ME. festren with the meaning 
‘ putrify, rot’ better suits the place. The NZD gives no 
quotation with that meaning before 1540, but earlier use 
in that sense is entirely possible. ; 

1053. clene layk should be clenelayk ‘ purity, chas- 
tity,’ Orm’s clenlez3c. This Orm uses of Mary in Vol. 1, 
85, 86, 159, beside clannesse on the same page. Allitera- 
tion on the secondarily stressed element of the compound 
is not uncommon ; cf. wayferende (79), overPwert (1084), 
Nabigo-de-nozer (1312), and many others. 

1057. Clopyngel. The passage in Rom. of Rose is 
2159-2852 (ME. version 2175-2950). There is little in 
the god of love’s speech which has to do with the subject 
of this poem, although the lover is asked at the beginning 
to put aside villainy and pride. 

1076. schroude hous. The word is a compound 
schroude-hous, corresponding to Icl. skriid-hiis ‘ vestry,’ 
and we may doubtless assume ‘ tiring house of priests’ as 
the meaning here. 

1092. ungoderly. The form has not been explained, 
but as a Scandinavian word with final (even inflectional ) 
r was occasionally borrowed in that form, this may be 
based on Seand. géd-r, influenced by ME. géd ‘ good.’ 
Of. ME. hazer, hazherrle33c, hazherrlike, and Bjorkman, 
Scand. Loan-Words in Middle English, p. 17. The mean- 
ing of the word is clearly ‘ ungoodly, evil.’ 

1099. also-tyd. Should be al so tyd ‘all so quickly.’ 

1111. sovly. The change by Morris to soverly is un- 
necessary. A verb sowl has remained to Modern English 
in the sense required. See sowle in 168, of which this may 
be a variant with final y for e. 
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1123. & wax ever. The suggestion of Morris, in his 
notes, that we should read & wax ho ever seems necessary. 

1124. in pyese. Morris’s interpretation ‘whole’ 
seems justified, in spite of Bateson’s reference to Pliny. 
That pearls are broken, scaled off, end otherwise divided 
may easily have been known to the English poet. 

If, as Gollancz suggests, pyese is OF. pais ‘ peace,’ I 
conjecture some medieval reference to human influence 
upon the pearl. The passage would then mean, it retains 
its lustre while “ in peace,” but loses it when not cherished 
(1125); it regains it when washed in wine “ with wor- 
ship (renewed appreciation)” as in line 1127. Yet some 
search has not yet revealed any medieval basis for this idea. 

1127. wasch ...in wyn. Pearls are still cleaned 
with a dilute solution of alcohol (Book of the Pearl by 
Kunz and Stevenson, p. 396), and a sour wine might have 
been used for the same purpose in the Middle Ages. 

1141. Pene efte lastes hit likkes. Morris makes lastes 
a verb, but it may better be the noun laste ‘ fault, evil’: 
‘Then again evil it likes,’ that is ‘if it likes evil’ ete. 
In the next line fewes must be Peves, as Morris suggests 
with a question. The noun /aste occurs in Pat., 198. 

1165. forloyne. Should be forloyned, as in 282. 

1226. noble. Probably should be nobles; ef. fende = 
fendes (269). 

1234. tuyred. The NED assumes the word is tyrved, 
as in 630 and Gollancz now agrees. Such an assumption 
makes no attempt to account for the form, or the manner 
in which it came to exist. I suggest it may be for OE. 
teorian ‘ tire, cause to fall, weaken,’ since the poet some- 
times uses wy for OE. eo before r, as in buyrne (Pat., 
340) beside the commoner burne ‘man,’ and commonly 
for i, as in huyde ‘hide,’ kuy, ‘ky, cows.’ The meaning 
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of OE. teorian would suit as well as ME. tirven, or may 
we not say better? In the line torne should be torned. 

1267. hokyllen. The sense requires the past tense of 
some verb, so that if the suggestion of Morris'‘in his gloss- 
ary is to be taken it should be holkked as in 1222. But the 
meaning of that word, ‘ gouge out, hollow out’ does not 
well suit. I propose hom kylled ‘ struck them’ assuming 
that ho should have the bar above indicating m or n. 

1291. numnend. Morris’s conjecture nummen ‘taken’ 
must be right, and that form of nwmen occurs in Pat. 76. 

1303. modey moder chylde. The last two words should 
be a compound, moder-chylde, as in King Horn, 664 and 
other places. Note how the reading as a compound im- 
proves the matter, as in the case of brere-flour (791), and 
schroude-hous (1076). 

1336. ne no. Clearly should be ne on, as Morris con- 
jectures. - 

1358. vouche on a vayment. Bateson labors too un- 
necessarily on the passage. In his notes to the second 
edition Morris had put together avayment, glossing it 
‘exhibition’ (G.). On may be an ‘an’ without change 
of form, as in Pearl, 9, 530, 869. In our idiom the words 
mean no more than ‘ make an exhibition.’ 

1381. wunder wro3t. Bateson snggests a compound, 
comparing OE. wunder-weorc. The comparison is unfor- 
tunate, since wunder in the oldest period was a sb. In 
Middle English, however, it became an adj.-adv., and as 
the latter it here properly modifies wro3t; ef. Chaucer’s 
wonder nyce in Troil., 11, 24. 

1381. wruxeled. Morris glosses ‘ raised,’ but ‘ varied ’ 
better follows the meaning of the OE. verb. Here we may 
assume ‘ ornamented ’ as the slightly modified sense. 

1384. umbe Pour-with ... palle. The first words 
should be wmbe-Pour, the last part for Por ‘ there’ and the 
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whole for ‘thereabout.’ An ow for o appears in other 
places, as in fourferde (560), four ‘for’ (756). Morris 
glosses palle here as ‘fine cloth,’ as if it were the same 
word as in 1637. This word is palle ‘ barrier, fence of 
stakes’ from OF. pal, Lat. pdlus ‘ stake,’ as shown by 
NED. 

1391. fe halle to hit med. As hit is both plural and 
singular, the words mean ‘the hall in their middle or 
midst.’ This is further described in the next line, which 
should not be separated by any pause. A comma should 
be put before fe. 

1393. to usched. Bateson’s proposal of to ysched de- 
stroys the alliteration, which requires a f-word. In the 
glossary to his second edition Morris suggested the word 
might be tousched ‘ touched,’ and the sch for ch of church 
is not unknown to the poet; ef. Gaw. 334 where schere is 
our cheer (G.). Knigge, Die Sprache des Dichters Sir 
Gawain ete. (p. 114), also so explains tousched of this 
passage. 

1394. dere. Mitzner glosses the word here as ‘ Men- 
schen,’ but that is too weak. It is of course the adj. used 
as a sb., but in the meaning ‘ noble, illustrious’ rather 
than ‘ dear, beloved,’ both meanings being found even in 
Old English. The word is here equivalent to ‘ nobles,’ 
and in 1399 to ‘ the illustrious one,’ Belshazzar himself. 

1396. stayred stones. Morris thought stayred was 
stared, which he translated ‘ shone,’ but it is rather ME. 
stayren (steiren) ‘ascend.’ The line may be taken as 
explaining sete of 1395, ‘steep raised (ascended) stones 
of his proud throne.’ If this is correct, Morris’s proposal 
of Pe before stones becomes needless. 

1397. halle flor. A compound, as in the case of sev- 
eral other words already mentioned. 
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1398. bounet. That is bouned ‘ prepared, set them- 
selves,’ with final ¢ for d as often. 

1402. sturnen trumpen. The first is doubtless stwrne, 
since no other certain example of an adj. with -en in the 
plural is found in the poems. Trumpen is itself a suffi- 
ciently remarkable -en plural, since it is a foreign derived 
word and nominative rather than genitive, as are most 
other examples; cf. blonkken bak of 1412, besten blod of 
1446, hellen wombe of Pat., 306. 

1403. wrasten krakkes. With this should be compared 
the description of the feast and the crakkyng of trumpes 
in Sir Gawain 116 f. For wrasten as applied to music it 
may be mentioned that OE. wr@stan, its original, was used 
for playing the harp, and in Jos. of Arim. (EETS p. 49) 
ME. wrastes is used for the notes of the nightingale. 

1406. seerved. This is the alteration by Morris of 
the ms. severed. I suggest that the latter may be sewered, 
from a verb sewer ‘serve.’ . . . Such a verb sewer ‘ act 
as sewer at a meal’ is given by the NED with an example 
of 1553, but may have been used earlier. 

1410. foler. The change to felor, suggested by Bate- 
son as better, is wholly needless (G.). OF. ue quite as 
often gives ME. o as e. See the numerous examples in 
Behrens, Die Franzdsischen Sprache in England, p. 152; 
ef. NED under feloure. 

1414. In spite of Gollanez’s agreement with Bateson 
in accepting tukket for ms. tulket, I prefer to follow the 
NED in referring the form to ON. tulka ‘ speak, sound.’ 

1423. waytez3 onwyde. The NED defines this as 
‘widely,’ but such a definition will not fit here or in 
Cursor Mundi, 8667. In the latter it is glossed ‘ not far 
off,’ and here ‘not widely’ is surely correct. He looks 
at things near by and sees not the larger relations. 
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1458. foul. The conjecture ful by Morris must be 
right. 

1459. Enbaned under batelment with bantelles quoynt. 
Enbaned here, and in a similar idiom of Gaw., 790, has 
never been explained. I suggest that it may be OF. 
enbandé (embandé) ‘ surrounded, encompassed, girt, bor- 
dered.’ The form may then be a miswriting of the 
French word, or an English past participle based upon it, 
enbanded, perhaps with one d lost by a sort of dissimila- 
tion. Bantelles, that is bandelles ‘little bands,’ makes 
this identification more probable. 

1460. ferlyle. Must be the adv. written ferlili in 962. 
The poet sometimes interchanges final e and y(7), as be 
for by (819), by for be in 104, 212, 356, 1610, and bi 
for be in 1330. 

1463. apert. Bateson’s suggestion of OF. apertt is 
not convincing, especially since no other case of that word 
is recorded in English, while apert ‘ openly’ is found in 
Pearl., 588, and Gaw., 154, 2392 (G.). 

1473. tryfled. Doubtless based on OF. treflé ‘adorned 
with trefoils,’ rather than OF. trefoil, trefuel, which gave 
ME. trefoil. An OF. form with ¢ probably also existed 
as the nearer ancestor. 

1474. Bi uche bekyrande Pe bolde, Pe brurdes al umbe. 
To assume that, in this elaborate description of the orna- 
mented and jeweled drinking cups, there is suddenly 
injected a reference to bickering of bold men, and as 
sudden return to the description seems to me impossible. 
I propose therefore bi uche bekyr ande bole, Pe brurdes 
al umbe. In line 1461 the poet began the description of 
the coperounes of the covacles, as we must now read the 
word (see reference to Bédtker at beginning of this 
paper), that is ‘tops of the golden cups.’ The descrip- 
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tion is mainly closed with line 1472, where there should 
be a semicolon. He then adds of the brurdes ‘ borders’: 
‘So trailed and trefoiled across were all the borders about 
bi (of) each beaker and bowl.’ For trailed ‘ overspread 
with intertwining tracery’ see Spenser, 7. Q., V, v. 2. 
The NED gives the first example of beaker with the 
stressed vowel e as of 1440, but that need hardly weigh 
against the reading here proposed. The scribal error fe 
bolde for bole may be due to misunderstanding of the 
passage, or to anticipating the following Pe brurdes. 

1476. fleez of golde. Professor Ekwall (ng. Stud., 
XLIx, p. 484) objects to ‘ fleece,’ the gloss of Morris, and 
proposes ‘ fly’ from OE. fléoge. The suggestion is pleasing 
if the Middle English sense of ‘ bee’ is intended, as in 
Chaucer’s Parl. of Foules, 353, but unfortunately the 
plural of OE. fléoge should appear as fly3zes in the poem, 
as it does in Sir Gawain, 166. In the sense of a flocky or 
fleece-like background ‘ fleece’ is not impossible. Other- 
wise, if the suggestion is adopted, we should assume scribal 
error for flyzes or fly3e3. 

1477. dresset. For dressed, with final ¢ for d as often. 

1484. waged. Referred by Morris to OE. wagian, 
but this became wazien, wawen. The word is Scandi- 
navian vagga ‘ wag, move.’ 

1491. I suggest inserting fer before sofefast and re- 
punctuating. A comma should take the place of the semi- 
colon at end of 1490, a comma should be placed after 
sanctorum, and that at the end of the line deleted. 

1507. vus. In his notes Morris suggests perhaps bus 
‘drink,’ MnE. bouse, but it is rather us ‘use’ with the 
alliteration on bede. 

1512. machches. Morris assumes the word is a noun, 
but surely this is a verb ‘ matches,’ and machches with the 
preceding for means no more than ‘ serves.’ 
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1518. As Bateson mentions, some d-word has been 
omitted, but I think his dressed dere can be improved. I 
suggest, as better metrically, Penne derely arn dressed. 

1525. gaules. Bateson says must be ‘ wretches,’ but 
without explaining. The word gall ‘sore on a horse’ is 
recorded as early as 1537 in sense of ‘ person or thing that 
harrasses’ (VHD). Gaul as a geographical name is first 
recorded by the NED as of 1563. One of these words 
doubtless accounts for the form in Clannesse, and it seems 
to me the geographical name in an opprobrious sense is 
quite as likely to be the original. 

1532. in contrary of Pe candelstik. Perhaps the Vul- 
gate, Dan. 5, 5, contra candelabrum, accounts for the 
words. 

1540. stonde. Morris glosses ‘ blow,’ but the word is 
a spelling of stownde ‘moment, time, hour.’ Morris has 
wrongly glossed the latter form of the word for Pearl, 20. 

1543. ryth. According to Bateson the NED alters to 
ryther, but I do not find under rother to which it refers 
the word. The word may be based on an unrecorded OE. 
*hrith, OS. hrith, beside OE. hrider and with the same 
meaning ‘ox, bull.’ (G). On the other hand it has not 
been pointed out that the word might be OE. rydda ‘ mas- 
tiff, hound,’ which might be thought of as roaming and 
roaring like a bull. 

1551. bok lered. Should be a compound, OE. bécge- 
léred, as Bradley-Stratmann recognizes. 

1559. ede. The change to bede, suggested by Morris, 
is not absolutely necessary. ‘He went to seek men 
throughout the city’ does not necessarily mean that the 
king himself made the journey. 

1595, redles. Another case of adj. for sb., since red- 
lesnes would be the expected form. Compare, among 
many others, for Pikke in 504, 

12 
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1629. & at beginning of line has probably been brought 
down by error from the preceding line. 

1646-48. lykes in the first and desyre in the second 
should be lyked and desyred, io agree with other verbs of 
the context. Bityde (1647) may be a past tense for 
bitydde, or otherwise should be changed to bityded. 

1661. blasfemyon. Should be blasfemy, with on an 
adv. if it is retained. The length of the line suggests that 
on is probably a mistake. 

1681. His hert heldet unhole. The last word is glossed 
by Morris ‘ badly,’ but I suggest that it is another adj. used 
as a sb. and means ‘ evil,’ the subject of the verb heldet, 


“i. e. helded. 


1684. ay. Morris in notes conjectures hay and that 
seems likely, although ay ‘ ever’ could be retained. 

1687. mony Pik thy3e. In his sidenote Morris 
glosses, ‘ His thighs grew thick,’ but this corresponds to 
nothing in the Scripture story and is scarcely a good trans- 
lation. ‘There many a thick thigh pressed about his 
flesh’ seems to mean only that the animals of the herd 
pressed upon him as he fed, that is he was wholly one of 
them. 

1690. wykes. Morris glosses ‘member, part,’ al- 
though referring to ON. vik. In Gaw., 1572 the word is 
used for the corners of a boar’s mouth, and such use is 
probable here. To the poet Nebuchadnezzar has become 
an ox in reality, and the hair of his neck reaches to his 
mouth. 

1692. clyvy. Morris assumes a verb ‘cleave,’ but I 
suggest OE. clife ‘ bur,’ with final y for e as already no- 
ticed in some other words. 

1695. campe hores. Bradley-Stratman gives no such 
form, but under kempe adj. refers to this place and to 


Chaucer’s Kt. T., 1276: 
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And lyk a griffon loked he aboute, 
With kempe heres on his browes stoute. 


The two expressions are undoubtedly connected, but this 
is a direct ON. borrowing of kamp-r ‘ beard, mustache’ 
and har ‘hair.’ It means literally ‘ whisker hairs,’ or as 
we should say ‘shaggy,’ the somewhat weaker meaning 
given by Bradley-Stratmann. Both this and the Southern 
form of Chaucer should be recognized as compounds. 

1697. paune. To assume panne as Morris thought 
possible does not assist in meaning. Bateson’s pawme is 
also a less likely form than to take paune as an en-plural 
of OF. pau ‘ paw, foot’ with final e not pronounced as 
often. (G). The form Bateson suggests does occur in the 
Gawain (1155), but there means ‘antlers.’ For the -en 
plural ef. T’rumpen 1402. 

1698. ouer-brawden. Morris glosses ‘covered over,’ 
but I suggest that ‘ bent over’ would better suit the place 
and complete the idea intended. 

1703. laved. Morris’s conjecture loved seems justi- 
fied by sense, and by other places where a and o have been 
confused. This Bédtker pointed out in reference at head 
of this article, when explaining canacles (1461), conacle3 
(1515). 

1717. in fede. The gloss of Morris, ‘brewer’s strainer,’ 
although adopted by the NED, is surely impossible. Or 
if Belshazzar did undertake to serve wine in brewer’s 
strainers he should have lost his kingdom. It has not been 
noted, I think, that the poet has made a somewhat radical 
departure from the original in Dan. 5, 23. In lines 
1443-5 he tells us that ‘ the altar of brass which had been 
blessed by bishops’ hands’ had been set up. Here he makes 
out that ‘ wine which had been, or should have been, blessed 
by the bishop had been brought in fede.’ The sin is not 
alone in using the consecrated vessels, but in using in them 
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wine for common purposes. The poet’s conception is of 
the medieval sacramental service. Now in fede fits this 
conception, because it is merely OE. on (in) Péode ‘ among 
the people, among men.’ This is also the meaning of the 
same expression in Gaw., 1499, while in are fede of 
Pearl, 711 means ‘ among the people of old.’ The gloss 
of Morris, ‘country,’ is the less natural one from OE. 
usage, and less appropriate in all these cases. 

1747. a lof calde. Such is the reading of the second 
edition, the first having alof called. With the latter read- 
ing before him Morris had suggested that alof might be for 
aloft, but the emendation was dropped from the second edi- 
tion. Bateson, without examining the second edition, 
proposes the form Morris last used. Both are wrong, 
however. The line should read: 


pe comynes al of Calde pat to be kyng longed. 


With the preceding line then the sense is: ‘ Bold Belshaz- 
zar bade that all the commons of Chaldea who belonged to 
the king should bow to him,’ that is Daniel. (G). 

1761. Por3 Pe lyst of Pe lyfte. Morris glosses lyst 
‘path, border,’ assuming a word not otherwise found in 
English, but occurring in Dutch. This seems to depend 
on his recognizing for lyfte only the meanings ‘ heavens, 
sky,’ rather than the commoner ‘air, breeze.’ With the 
latter in mind the expression would seem to mean only 
‘through the pleasure of the breeze.’ 

1764. at forP na3tes. The homely reality of the pre- 
. ceding lines suggest that we may have here also a bit of 
i English life. As the light of the sky darkens and the 
mist drives down, each man hies to his home, sits at supper, 
sings thereafter, then finds his bedfellow at forP nates. 
I conjecture that we may have here a compound word of 
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time, a derivative of OE. feorfa ‘ fourth’ and na3t ‘ night,’ 
after the manner of OE. feorf-rice, ‘ fourth part of a king- 
dom.’ Such a compound, forP-na3t, ‘fourth part of the 
night,’ would then be an equivalent for ‘ bedtime,’ or about 
nine o’clock at night. This would not be impossible if the 
true form is forP-na3tes as Morris prints, with es in italics 
as not written out in the ms. 

1776. scaPed. Bateson would alter to scaled, but it is 
unnecessary. The general sense of scafed ‘ injured, 
harmed ’ is made more specific in the following lines. The 
description follows the lines of a medieval attack on a 
walled city. 

I see no reason to change my note on account of Gol- 
lanez’s suggestion of scayed as the poet’s mistake for 
scayled, supporting it from the Northern form skayles of 
Morte Arthur, 3034. 

1777. upon. Sense and syntax require the adverb up 
should be separated from the preposition on, the latter 
alone governing lofte. 

1808. telled. Morris was certainly justified in sug- 
gesting telles. 

The punctuation of the poem needs more complete revi- 
sion than these notes would indicate. The poet often fails 
to indicate the relations of parts of his sentences, using 
parallel or adversative clauses without the usual connect- 
ives, besides other peculiar forms of sentence structure. 

Perhaps it may be worth noting that, if the suggestions 
of this paper are accepted, the following words appear at 
dates earlier than hitherto recorded: beaker (1474) ; corby 
(456); fester ‘ putrify, rot’ (1040), forknowen ‘ fore 
known’ (119) ; plate ‘ place, situation’ (27); sewer ‘ act 
as sewer at a meal’ (1406). Besides, the following com- 
pounds should be recognized as such in Middle English 
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dictionaries: brere-flour (791) ; campe-hor, South Midland 

kempe-her ‘ whisker hair, bristly hair’ (1695) ; clenelatk 
it ‘ purity ’ (1058) ; halle-flor (1397) ; schroude-hous ‘ tiring 
house of priests’ (1076). 
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